Editorial 


Each feast of St. Thomas Aquinas is a forceful reminder to the 
editors of Cross AND Crown of their indebtedness to their mentor. 
His principles of spiritual theology and his teachings are the chief 
inspiration of all of the pages of this review. 

A fundamental instance of this permeation of Thomistic doc- 
trine comes readily to mind—-St. Thomas’ penetrating exposition 
of the nature and workings of divine grace. Even though there 
have been few articles which have been explicitly concerned with 
grace, this supernatural fact has provided the background of all of 
them. “Grace is the beginning of glory in us,’ Aquinas reminds 
us. This means that we must have habitual awareness that grace 
is the foundation of our spiritual life, the goal of all of the striv- 
ings of the spirit. We understand that without this gift of God we 
cannot even begin to escape sin, original or personal. We are also 
conscious of our abysmal ignorance of what grace truly is, and of 
how it operates. Our Lord said to the Samaritan woman: “If thou 
didst know the gift of God... .” St. Paul, divinely inspired, taught 
us a little about this deep thing of God. St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas “‘filled the earth with the doctrine of grace.” But, 
surely, Aquinas did not exclude his treatise on grace when he said: 
“All that I have written is chaff.” 

One truth is evident to all who concern themselves with the 
things of the spirit—the absolute necessity of grace for a super- 
natural life, which is the Christian way of life. “Without me you 
can do nothing.” It is no hyperbole to affirm that the majority of 
Christians pay small heed to the role of grace in their daily lives. 
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Most can recall its definition with great strain of memory but 
with meager understanding. We have a parallel in our physical 
life. We have been taught that oxygen is required to sustain bod- 
ily life, but we rarely attend to its presence and function until 
our supply of it is cut off. So spiritually, only when we lose or 
spurn grace do we realize that without it we cannot believe, hope, 
or love; that we cannot be prudent, just, controlled in our wound- 
ed appetites—in a word, that we can do nothing in the order of 
supernatural action. 

Great theologians admit that despite their long studies and the 
aids of the gifts of the Paraclete they know very little about grace. 
One of them, Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., concludes a mas- 
terly exposition of this subject with the observation: “This great 
doctrine is wonderfully presented to the modern world by St. 
Thérése of the Child Jesus.” In the History of a Soul Thérése 
says: ‘““Thy arms, O Jesus, are the lift which must raise me up, 
even unto heaven. To get there I need not grow; on the contrary 
I must remain little; I must become still less.” 

Pope Pius XII expressed that thought last July in his address 
on the occasion of the consecration of the Basilica of St. Thérése 
at Lisieux. He called her way of spiritual childhood a message of 
“astounding spiritual penetration.” The Holy Father used a 
phrase of rare beauty and profound meaning when he referred to 
the Saint as ‘““Thérése of the empty hands.” She was truly that. 
She who was so marvelously favored by God and chosen for in- 
comprehensible gifts made confession of her complete beggary. 
“To remain little consists in not attributing anything to oneself 
in the practice of virtue; everything comes from God.” Her little 
way is the only way of perfection, the way of grace, the way of all 
Christians, even the perfect, since all are the adopted children of 
God. Not until modern man confesses with St. Thérése his utter 
dependence upon divine grace to reach his true destiny, and 
kneels before God with empty hands can he discover that security 
and peace which are the hope of all. “If thou didst know the gift 
of God... .” 
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Love’s Fulfillment 


Walter Farrell, O.P. 


HE REST for a man’s body is a kind of death; the rest for his 

heart is a kind of new, fuller life. The body needs rest because 
it has come to the end of its resources; the heart embraces rest 
because it has come to the end of its quest for the loved one. ‘These 
two could not be more completely different. Physical rest is a time 
of inactivity for recovery from exhaustion, a pause for the restor- 
ation of energy burnt up by work or illness, a sharp interruption 
of activity demanded under pain of serious physical damage, a 
recuperation from work in preparation for tomorrow’s work. The 
rest of love, the heart’s rest, which goes by the name of pleasure 
(for the sense appetites) and joy (for the will of man) is a time 
of more intense activity, not occasioned by exhaustion but by ful- 
fillment; there is absolutely nothing of convalescence or recupera- 
tion in it, nothing of stagnation or inactivity. Desire’s thirst is 
quenched, love wraps its arms about the loved one, and the heart 
at long last can let itself go in exultant intensity. Joseph has Mary 
in his house, the virgin holds.the divine child in her arms, Christ 
finishes love’s bloody work of redemption, man stands face to face 
with his God. 

Pleasure and joy are in a very real sense beginnings rather than 
conclusions, beginnings of a fuller life that can be given over 
wholly to living. Love has made this loved thing or loved person 
a part of the lover or another self to the lover. Until love’s union 
with the beloved is accomplished, the lover is incomplete, muti- 
lated, cut off from half of his living. When the heart’s rest is ac- 
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complished, and the lover is in possession of his beloved, he is 
fully complete, fully himself, vibrantly alive and capable of that 
intensity of activity that up to now had been much more of a 
promise than a reality. Love’s pain is an ache for wholeness, for 
fulfillment, and for the perfection of activity that can come only 
from that wholeness. 


THE Joy oF MAN 


Brute animals, their activity confined to the acquisitive love of 
the senses, have their pleasure but remain forever strangers to joy; 
for joy is the prerogative of those who can step aside, even from 
themselves, and enjoy the spectator’s vantage point. We have de- 
lights unknown to the angels but familiar to the brutes; and we 
have joys unknown to the brutes but familiar to the angels. ‘The 
delights of the senses that link us to the animals can, with reason’s 
sanction, become joys of the soul; and the angelic joys of the soul 
can bubble over into the senses to their delight. Our loves smack 
of the loves of both animals and angels; yet they are neither one 
nor the other, but the loves of men who are body and soul. Merry 
eyes, quiet gayety of walk and gesture, a singing heart rejoicing 
in a fullness that is almost painful, and the exultation that releases 
some of that heart’s pressure—all are witnesses to the paradox of 
a body and soul caught up in a common ecstacy of love’s comple- 
tion. “My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Savior . . . behold from henceforth all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed.” 





The substantially intimate union of body and soul does not 
scramble sense love and rational love into a kind of omelette of 
indistinguishable and inseparable ingredients; nor are our pleas- 
ures and joys from love’s completion heaped into an ecstatic 
jumble without difference, distinction, or, value. There are loves 
of different denominations, and so pleasures and joys that run 
from petty change to uncounted treasures; it is crucially impor- 
tant that we do not discard the treasures in order to hoard the 
pennies. Such a mistake seems too ludicrous to be a serious danger 
to human life. The brilliant clarity of a tropic night that so often 
pleased her eyes would surely be a lesser joy of Our Lady than her 
personal knowledge of the justice of Joseph; indeed, any one of 
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us, if forced to choose between the loss of eyesight and the loss of 
intellect, between blindness and insanity, would unhesitatingly 
cling to our sanity at the cost of blindness. Yet, it is not rare but 
almost routine for the pleasure of things seen to be placed above 
the joy of truth known, for the sensible pleasure to outrank the 
spiritual joy. 

Sense pleasures, which are the fulfillment of sense loves, have 
in fact won the top place in the hearts of the majority of men in 
every age; men have, in other words, consistently hoarded the 
pennies and tossed away the treasures of love. The mistake is not 
less catastrophic for being so easily comprehended. These pleas- 
ures are such quick remedies for the irritation, the failures, the 
sorrows that plague every man’s days. It is so easy for a man to 
begin and so hard to finish, so easy for a man to stop in the lush 
foothills of the senses and so hard for him to finish the climb to 
reason’s heights of long vision, hard-won goals, and enduring joys. 
It is so easy for a man to remain immature, so hard for him to 
shoulder adulthood; to remain in the child’s play pen, distracting 
himself with the sensible pleasures that are so easily known and 
so quickly had, rather than winning through to hard-earned vir- 
tue which is the indispensable condition for spiritual joy. 


Probably none of these reasons would be alleged in explanation 
by the victim of this general and tragic mistake. He would defend 
himself by an appeal to the facts: what other loves can rival the 
vehement fulfillment of sense loves, what other loves can so grip a 
man as to transfigure his very body, seizing it in an ecstatic violence 
that almost tears body and soul apart? If vehemence is a synonym 
for greatness of love’s fulfillment, there is no answer to such quer- 
ies. Certainly, the sense pleasures are much more vehement than 
the rational and spiritual joys that flood a man’s soul; the violence 
of physical change is an integral part of these pleasures, they are 
felt as no joy can be felt, just as sense sorrows have a physical im- 
pact that can never be matched by the sorrows proper to the soul. 
Yet a man will take a blow in the face rather than stomach dis- 
honor, face death on a cross rather than betray both friends and 
truth. Vehemence cannot be the whole story of the greatness of 
love’s fulfillment; nor can a man measure the fullness of his heart 
by the storm of his feelings. 
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The intellectual joys that are the fulfillment of a scholar’s love 
of truth, the spiritual joys that are the fulfillment of a good man’s 
unselfish love of another, the eternal joys that are the fulfillment 
of the saint’s love of God—these joys are bigger, better, nobler, 
more beloved than any pleasure which fulfills acquisitive love. 
What is more, this is universally known and publicly admitted by 
men of every age. However spiritless they are themselves in strid- 
ing towards these great joys, the feeblest of men pay these joys 
the sincere tribute of admiration, reverence, and even a kind of 
envy that is not bitter but rather nostalgic, redolent of the mem- 
ories of the lost dreams of youth. It is not Magdalen, the charming 
courtesan, but Magdalen offering love’s support from beneath the 
Cross who has won the love of the ages. The joy of Joseph’s great 
love, of Mary’s sinlessness, of Christ’s redemptive death, these are 
the joys that stir the hearts of men, and find their echoes in the 
spontaneous tributes men give to the consecration of marriage, 
the beauty of innocence, the strength of courage, and the stalwart 
honesty of justice. 

A man can sink the roots of his life deep in these intellectual 
and spiritual joys and find in them rich nourishment and healthy 
growth. The pleasures that fulfill sense loves may be breezes mere- 
ly rustling the branches and leaves of his life; they may be steady 
winds that leave only the trunk itself unmoved; or they may be 
gales of nearly hurricane proportions that threaten to tear his very 
life up by its roots. What they cannot be under any circumstance 
is the source of nourishment that will give a man the food by 
which he can live and grow. If the storm of sense pleasure actually 
does uproot a man’s life, he has as little of life left to him as a flat- 
tened tree. To attempt to plant his life upside down, roots pointed 
to the winds of sense pleasure, guarantees a man that death will 
precede any human or divine living. 


THE FuLt Fruit oF LOvE 


Love is a union. All of love’s fervent desires aim at nothing less 
than a total perfection of that oneness. If love, any love, has its 
way, that union will be utterly intimate, penetrating to the very 
core of the beloved in one swift embrace that enfolds everything 
of the beloved in love’s undying moment; that union will be 
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LOVE’S FULFILLMENT 7 


without limit, defect, stain, or scar; and so strong as to be forever 
enduring. By this triple demand of love—for intimacy or close- 
ness, for perfection, and for strength—a man can know surely and 
in advance that his heart cannot be filled by the pleasures that 
sense love offers. If we bring a loved thing close enough to make 
it a part of ourselves, we destroy it; our senses, in their rush to a 
loved person, are brought up with crashing finality against the 
physical barriers that mark off one body from another; our clos- 
est embrace leaves us outside, almost a stranger to the one with 
whom we would be one. The pleasures of sense love are ncessarily 
plagued by the curse of succession; they move step by step, leaving 
something behind as they reach to something ahead, losing as 
they gain, until ultimately all is lost by the one moment of con- 
summation. It is only bite by bite that we enjoy our food, and the 
last satisfying bite seems infinitely distant from the first that be- 
gan this pleasurable meal, even as it marks the definite end of the 
pleasure of eating. Kisses cannot be had all at once but only one 
after the other; embraces and intimacies are all limited, partial, 
successive things that leave pleasures behind before they can reach 
to the fuller completion of desires that will mark a definitive end 
of pleasure. These are physical, changeable, passing things that 
of their very nature are quickly gone in a matter of moments; 
forever gone in a matter of years. These are not the delights that 
sped the feet of the apostles over the roads of the world to their 
own death for the life of others; with no more than these, a man 
cannot stand up under the weight of time and the attack of sor- 
row. If this were the whole story of the fulfillment of man’s loves, 
Calvary could never have been a willing sacrifice, Mary and Mag- 
dalen could never have felt the shadow of the Cross. 


“You shall draw waters with joy out of the Savior’s fountains.” 
.... These things I have spoken to you, that My joy may be in 
you, and your joy may be filled.” .. . . ““Ask, and you shall receive; 
that your joy may be full.” ... “And now I come to thee; and 
these things I speak in the world, that they may have My joy in 
themselves.” It is joy, not pleasure, that is the strong food of a 
man’s soul, the joy that is the fulfillment of a love that is deep, 
perfect, strong; a joy beyond time, beneath surface things, not 
partial or piecemeal but complete. 
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The beauty that arrests our attention and focuses our eyes is 
not a goal but an invitation. Our fixed gaze breaks through the 
external appearances, and our mind, with our heart hard on its 
heels, plunges into the very soul of this potential loved one; there 
we find courage, hope, humility, charity’s gentle thoughtfulness 
and gallant unselfishness; love begins and is already partially ful- 
filled. This is intimate union, pentrating union, union that is a 
faint image of the penetrating union possible only to omnipotence 
and infinite love. We are one with this loved one, with a oneness 
that has nothing of time, of succession, of partiality about it; it is 
not this or that quality, but this whole person who is our other 
self. Time will not wear down this goodness that has won our 
hearts, sickness cannot corrupt it, old age will not weaken it, 
death will only preserve it for an eternal union. This is the only 
kind of answer that will satisfy love’s demands; and its echo is joy. 

Sense delights are an integral part of our living but they are on 
the fringe of that living rather than at the heart of it; they are the 
bright sparks, alive for only a moment, the tip of the flames, rather 
than the roaring fire that warms and brightens all our days. Per- 
haps they are resounding echoes of an exultantly full joy, perhaps 
they are enticements to busy a man about the necessities of life, 
or they may be darting insights into the imaged beauty of divinity 
that leave us breathless. Whatever they are, they are not to be con- 
fused with the sense delights that exhaust the acquisitive love of 
the animals. No animal can enjoy the beauty of a sunset, the per- 
fume of a flower, or the velvet smoothness of an infant’s cheek; 
nor, on the other hand, is an animal ever victimized by education, 
example, or bad habits to find its delights in abominations that 
would sicken a healthy appetite. Only men can go beyond utility 
to beauty’s delights, and only men can perversely enjoy unnatural 
delights. Good or bad, our delights are human, not those of the 
brutes, for we are men not animals. 


Joy Is EVERYWHERE 


Happiness belongs to those who become one with the loved 
thing or person, and who are aware of that union; pleasure. and 
joy issue from happiness more surely, more immediately, more 
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pervasively than fragrance from a rose in full bloom. It is not 
enough to have the good we so love, we must become awake to that 
possession; happiness, pleasure, and joy are not for the uncon- 
scious, the dazed, or the victim of stupor. This is no doubt a key 
to the solution of the puzzle of the merry and the melancholy 
gathering their harvest of merriness and gloom from exactly the 
same fields. Surely this is a revelation of the countless pleasures 
and joys we miss each day, not because the loved goods are miss- 
ing but because we are in a haze of stupor, of ingratitude, or of 
hypnotic fascination with our miseries to the point of being blind 
to the goods we hold in our hands. Our Lady could have spent her 
days in tears on the basis of poverty’s bareness, tomorrow’s worry, 
self-pity for the day, and the awful burden of the suffering and 
death of her Son; but it is rightly impossible for us to think of 
her so, for she was not one to forget that she was the Mother of 
God and His most blessed child. With the Creator of it all in her 
very house, she would not be likely to miss the pleasure of earth’s 
adornment of tree, grass, flower, and shrub, nor the majesty of 
the sky’s lamps by day and by night, the marvel of the creatures 
that people the air and the sea. All these were made by God for 
men. 


The sky is not nearly so crowded with stars as are men’s days 
with pleasure and joy from that same extravagantly generous di- 
vine hand. Perhaps it would be better to speak of those days of 
ours as being saturated with the pleasure and joy that seep through 
every hour from unfailing springs. There is pleasure and joy in 
all the actions that measure up to our capacities, the actions that 
demand neither too much nor too little from us. Only those that 
are too big for our strength or too petty for our human dignity 
become laborious, wearing, dull, and boring. Yet even these have 
been turned to joy by divine magic: what is too big for one helped 
by omnipotence, or what is too petty when the flood of Christ 
makes it eternally significant? It is true that all of us have an ap- 
prenticeship to serve, a time of learning to go through, before we 
reach that graceful ease that is itself a joy. A sinner, leaving his 
sin behind him, moves uncertainly on the wobbly legs of his in- 
fant virtue at first; but he will soon learn to walk, and then to 
run, as virtue grows strong enough to make the steps to God sq 
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nearly natural in their spontaneity, their ease, their joy. ‘Then he 
will begin to know something of the exultant joy that resounded 
through the quiet house of Nazareth. 

Because we are both animal and spirit, there is pleasure and 
joy in variety that in no way dims our exultation in the unchang- 
ing. We ourselves are so variable and the world we live in so 
changeable that variety is a medium in which we live and move 
as smoothly and gracefully as birds in the air or fish in the sea. So 
many of our appetites have blunt boundaries that we can easily 
get too much of a good thing; and then there is a real pleasure in 
release from its cloying arms. So many of the goods available to 
us can only be had bit by bit, second by second, that we eagerly 
welcome tomorrow’s pleasure at the cost of today’s delights, much 
as a doting mother will almost eagerly surrender infancy’s help- 
lessness for childhood’s charm in her child. Then, too, we are on 
our way; whatever the joy of this hour that has brought us closer 
to the end of the journey, it is good to have it over and the next 
one ushered in still brighter with hope’s anticipation of the joy of 
final fulfillment. Augustine, the orator, stated the joy of variety 
in one sharp example: ‘““Thou wouldst not have the syllables stay, 
but fly away that others may come and thou hear the whole.” 

Yet infinity has been opened up to our minds and hearts, and 
our lives are beckoned home by a goodness so perfect that change 
is impossible to it, and so dear that we cannot harbor the thought 
of anything but an eternal possession of it. So much of the human 
joy that enters our life is a filial image of that unending, unchang- 
ing joy; and the more faithful that image, the more completely 
are we entranced with its lack of variety. We cannot get too much 
of unselfish love, there is nothing about it that we would want 
different, we do not have it in a slow succession that steals what 
has been given as one more moment comes, nor in a piecemeal 
fashion that leaves our arms empty as we cherish the fragments. 
The apostles, gazing in dismay after an ascended Master, were not 
entranced by the prospect of a new life without our Lord; the 
widow, forlorn at the grave that hides half of her life, tastes no 
joy in the change that now comes over her living. The loves and 
joys that are most properly our human ones, and so most like the 
divine, are never too much for us but always too little; they can- 
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LOVE’S FULFILLMENT 11 


not be had too long, but never long enough; they image and 
clamor for the unchanging eternity of God. 

The ages are bathed in clear mountain air as we look through 
them to the joy of Our Lady in her care of the divine Infant; her 
joy seems so nearly within reach, her singing heart echoes its song 
so sweetly in our own heart, that even at this distance of the 
centuries we have a smiling participation in her joy. Still, we 
should not stop there. We cannot be blind to the joy of her years 
that followed Calvary: the bright joy of hope with its assured air 
of reunion; the precious joy of the long past years so carefully 
guarded in memory’s vaults as to be faultless when they were sur- 
rendered to St. Luke to be set in the first chapters of his Gospel. 
Even the sorrow of the definitive absence of her risen Son would 
have a core of joyful memory of long years together. And Calvary’s 
scar on her heart would be a badge of joyful accomplishment and 
of eternal relief that all the agony of her Son was over and done 
with forever. 

These paradoxes of joys invading and conquering sorrow’s do- 
mains are not peculiar to Our Lady; they are rather a part of that 
common bond of humanity that keeps her so close to all our 
hearts. There is hope’s joy in every moment of anticipation, 
though the very necessity of hope is a declaration of the absence 
of the loved one. Nostalgia does not wear the solemn black of 
mourning; it always comes to us in a blue gown, almost a bright 
blue, of loved memories. The sorrow of separation has its season- 
ing of remembered joys or there would be no sorrow in the sep- 
aration; and past pain has its present joy from the very fact of it 
being so successfully past. St. Augustine was writing from the 
depths of the human heart when he said: “Oftentimes in joy we 
call to mind sad things . . . and in the season of health we recall 
past pains without feeling pain, . . . and in proportion are the 
more filled with joy and gladness: .. . The more peril there was 
in the battle, so much the more joy will there be in the triumph.” 


‘THE REACHES OF JOY 


Not all the brightness of Paradise was taken from us as those 
first two exiles staggered forth under the burden of their fallen 
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nature; God knew our thirst for delight and joy, and our penchant 
for stumbling into sorrow. To alert eyes, pleasure and joy pelt 
our days with something of the happy violence of a spring shower. 
As we step to one side, watching the world go by as we take count 
of things outside ourselves, we are delighted by the actions of oth- 
ers, as Mary was delighted again and again at the homely and 
priceless gifts that Joseph’s devotion laid at her feet; in her pleas- 
ure Our Lady has left us a declaration of the universal need of 
help from others and a guarantee to the poorest and humblest of 
the unfailing flow of those kindly deeds. For all her astonishment, 
there was pleasure and joy in Mary at the honor the archangel 
paid her and the praise he spoke of her, as there is in us when we 
meet the pleasant surprise of honor and praise. The angel’s words 
gave Our Lady, as honor and praise give us, a deeper insight into 
God’s generosity in giving her a better estimate of the goodness 
and greatness that was His gift to her. ‘There was joy in His Moth- 
er’s heart at the splendor of Christ’s life among men; that He did 
all things well would make Mary’s heart swell with joyful pride 
that this loved One, this other self, should acquit Himself so su- 
perbly. So it has always been, and so it always will be for those 
who know the dedication of love, the multiplication of joys in the 
life of another self. 


Even in the very small world of our own insignificant actions, 
joy is and should be a constant melody giving a lilt to the most 
routine hours. Mary’s step was made lighter by the joy of the 
thousand little things she could get done for Joseph; and who of 
us is barred from a full share of just such joys? There is the joy, 
and its echoing pleasure, of eternal values snatched from a mo- 
ment of time by acts that stand out both in time and eternity only 
because they have roots in the blood soaked soil of Calvary and 
blossom in the open sunlight of sanctifying grace. 


The good we do to others is really never a lugubrious fulfill- 
ment of obligations under the lash of frowning duty. Perhaps we 
have no more than a dim appreciation of these beneficient acts of 
ours, our fogged vision telling us hardly more than that they 
make us feel good. Yet it is clear enough that to do good to others 
is to give open testimony of the abundance that permits this god- 
like gesture of sharing to the benefit of another; then, too, there 
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LOVE’S FULFILLMENT 13 


is a spontaneity, a graceful ease as of nature itself, the joy that is 
inseparable from virtue and that is missing only when our benefi- 
cent acts are so rare as to be quite outside the limits of our expert- 
ness. Above all, the joy that is like a living pulse beating through 
all these acts to the benefit of others is the joy that takes its rise 
from our reason for doing them: they are done at the instigation 
of a friend, they spring up from our deep concern for another 
self, it is because we so love God that we can do good to any and 
every man. It is the knowledge of this truth that will save us from 
the gaucherie of pity for a man like Joseph, for it opens our eyes 
wide to the torrent of joy that floods the hearts of those who have 
the blessed opportunities of getting things done in the name of 
love. 

There is a real pleasure and joy in victory, even in totally in- 
significant victories that have no repercussions outside so limited 
a field as sports. The eternally significant victories that a man 
wins over himself, the world, and the devil have a commensurate 
joy not to be totaled up by any human methods. If all this is so, 
then the final, victorious cry of the dying Savior, ‘‘It is finished,” 
must be heard with all its overtones of joy. 

There is even a solid pleasure and joy in the contradiction or 
rebuke we oppose to other men: an odd, childish, and unworthy 
joy that is an avenging of insult, or an assertion of superiority 
such as the apostles sought in their willingness to call down fire 
on a city that had no ears for them, or that Peter reached for in 
his reprimand of the Master’s prophecy of the passion; it can be 
a holy joy, not without pain, such as was Christ’s in His rebuke to 
Peter for shying away from the Passion, and in the violence He 
used in the Temple to drive evil from the hearts of men. 


SENSE PLEASURE AND JOY 


We do, in fact, walk through a world for all its sorrows replete 
with joys, towards a world of eternal joy. There is pleasure and 
joy in our fellowmen because they are so like to us. There is joy 
in God and the things of God because we can become so like Him 
and because He has become one of us. Because God has made us 
thinking creatures, we find pleasure and joy in the problems that 
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challenge us, the mysteries that enfold us, the rare wonders that 
call forth our admiring wonder, and the newness that discovery 
reveals even in the oldest things. The child’s surprised laughter 
still has its echoes in every man’s heart. 


A man who feeds on the pleasure and joy that God has spread 
out for his nourishment is a bigger man from hour to hour. Each 
joy marks a fulfillment, a completion, a union with a beloved that 
adds up to spiritual magnitude, a perfection that has been at- 
tained: we rejoice, and we are—and know ourselves to be—the 
better for it. Matthew, by his prompt response to the almost curt 
invitation, “Follow Me,” swelled to proportions far beyond the 
limitations of a tax gatherer; Joseph, for having taken Mary to 
his heart, was much more than an obscure carpenter. The joy ot 
love fulfilled opens our heart wide enough to contain the beloved 
within our very self; we empty ourselves to make still more room 
to contain this treasure, we renovate the house of our heart and, 
by divine magic, the house becomes more spacious by the renova- 
tion. By the joy love has brought, our heart is transformed from a 
narrow room into an ampitheatre; there is room not only for the 
beloved but for all those others discovered by the reflected light 
of our love. It was Isaias who prophesied this widening effect of 
love’s joy: “Thou shalt see and abound, thy heart shall wonder 
and be enlarged.” 


There are some pleasures which we gulp down thirstily, swal- 
lowing one mouthful quickly in order to make room for the next; 
when we have finished, the thirst is quenched, and the very 
thought of more may be disgusting. But the joys that minister to 
the thirst for deeper knowledge, fuller union, more total surrender 
satisfy thirst only to sharpen it, they quench it only to make it 
more insistently eager. This is the endless thirst which is one of 
the delights of human and divine joys, of.unselfish love for man 
and for God. Even in eternity, this thirst is not quenched but 
heightened: “They that drink Me shall yet thirst.” Even of 
the angels, who know God perfectly and delight in Him, it is writ- 
ten that they desire to look at Him. The Annunciation did not 
kill Mary’s thirst for union with God though it put God in her 
womb; Bethlehem’s cradle did not mark the end of that thirst; 
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and eternity’s moment will never mark a time when Mary has 
enough of God. 


The delights of the soul are no hindrance but rather great helps 
to a man’s mind. The scholar’s delight in truth, the saint’s joy in 
sanctity, the wife’s joyous dedication to husband and children do 
not dim their vision but rather extend their horizons to unfath- 
omable heights, and depths, and distances. We see much better in 
joy because the things worth seeing are so much closer to us; we 
are at home with them, and have them with us in our own home. 
Magdalen’s aging eyes saw better than ever her youthful ones did; 
they had not so far to look. On the other hand, the pleasures of the 
body can easily hinder the workings of our mind for, in a sense, 
they are always outside, almost things done to us rather than 
things of our doing; they are never entirely within the house of a 
man’s mind. With them, we have our heads out the windows so 
much we never have time to see what’s in the house; and, ultimate- 
ly, there is nothing in the house to be seen. 


After all, there is just one living soul in each one of us, and 
from that one source come all of our actions. Senses, imagination, 
memory, intellect and will all represent different channels for the 
concentrated energy of that soul; if there is a boiling flood down 
one channel, there will be only a trickle, or perhaps not a drop 
down the others. If we are concentrating in full enjoyment on the 
food set before us, we will not hear much of the orchestra’s ap- 
peal to our aesthetic sense; while if the music captures our atten- 
tion, a very poor dinner may receive little complaint. We can, in 
fact, do only one thing at a time if we are doing it with all the 
enthusiastic zest that a thing worth doing deserves. 

Physical pleasures, then, can distract us from all other things, 
fixing our attention to the blurring of all other considerations. 
They can, in their bestial extremes, utterly paralyze all the really 
prudential reasoning that governs, and thus humanizes, the activ- 
ities of a man, though they leave his speculative knowledge un- 
damaged; so an engineering genius can make a thorough fool of 
himself in the heat of these pleasures and yet be none the less an 
engineering genius, and an artist may be no less an artist though 
very much less a man capable of adult action. Physical pleasure 
may indeed go to the extreme of paralyzing a man’s mind alto- 
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gether for the short term of their duration simply because of the 
transforming vehemence of the response they demand from the 
body; it is strictly true that a man overwhelmed by anger sees red 
and absolutely nothing else, a man can be blinded by lust, and be 
reduced to intellectual impotence by dope or drink. We can see 
how completely Christ has slipped out of the thinking of an age 
that brands such extremes of pleasure as masculine, virile, adult; 
for by these a man steps back into an infant world bound by the 
horizons of feeling, whereas Christ insists that men follow Him 
beyond the far stretches of human knowledge and love into the 
infinite expanses of divine truth and goodness. 


It was not for this that God left so much for man’s completion 
in both the physical and the spiritual world. Sense pleasures and 
spiritual joys should not hinder a man’s thinking nor paralyze his 
activities. He is better, more perfect, a bigger man for the pleas- 
ures and joys, both human and divine, that fire his days. We are 
more eagerly attentive, more alert, more diligent in the thoughts 
and works that have brought this much joy and hold out so much 
more for our having. Our thoughts and works reached their most 
breathless perfection under the impulse of love; and love does not 
rush towards pain and sorrow but towards the pleasure and joy 
that are the fruits of union with the beloved. 

A slimy error from the East once condemned all pleasure as 
evil; and then, since no man can get through life without pleas- 
ure and joy, refuted its own words by its own acts. These were 
the Manicheans who failed so completely in keeping up the pre- 
tense of a diabolism that divorced itself from all pleasure and all 
joy. There is only a little less of contempt for divinely fashioned 
human nature in the Puritan suspicion of pleasures and its rejec- 
tion of this or that pleasure or joy as inimical to godliness. One 
who truly reverses both God and the human nature God has made 
does not fly from all pleasures; it is only the unreasonable, the 
immoderate, the tyrannous ones that are evil. The self-denial of 
the saints, the renouncements of religious and priests, are not re- 
jections of evil things but sacrificial offerings to God for them- 
selves and all mankind; to make offering of base things to God 
would be the extreme of blasphemy. 


The canonization of pleasure in our time stops short at the body 
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of a man and so destroys him in theory before turning him loose 
to enjoy himself. Pleasure is not good merely from the fact of be- 
ing pleasure, nor is the unpleasant good merely because it is un- 
pleasant. The good is that which completes a man, brings his 
growth to full term, and ends his love’s quest of full union. The 
pleasures and joys that flow from the union with such a good are 
the nourishing blood that slowly mature a man in the womb of 
the world; when that maturity has reached its fullness he is born 
into the divine world of eternal life. 


SORROW, THE COMPANION OF JOY 


The crucifix is witness enough that we do not trip gaily along 
a flowered path under a smiling sun on our way to heaven. The 
chalice of pain and sorrow that Christ raised to His lips was tast- 
ed by His Mother and passed on to all those beloved disciples who 
had shared His days among men. Those who dare, in love’s name, 
to follow Christ can expect a full draught of that same chalice; 
whether a man follow Christ or not, he will have a first hand 
acquaintance with pain and sorrow in the course of his lifetime. 
Only the Garden of Eden, for so short a time, and the eternal Par- 
adise forever exclude grief from the hearts of men. There is joy 
enough in life, but not only joy. 

If a blow is struck at the sound integrity of our body, we know 
pain; if a good we pursue stays far ahead of our fastest flight, if 
obstacles block our path to it, or if the good in our possession is 
torn from our grasp, the body may escape pain but it will not es- 
cape a real share in the sorrow that rains its blows on the soul. 
Body and soul are not separate entities walking along side by side 
on fairly friendly trems; it is the man who is made up of body and 
soul, and it is the man who is hurt, the man who writhes in pain 
or bows under the weight of sorrow. Our Lady is rightly hailed as 
Queen of martyrs, though no hand was ever raised in violence 
against her person, and it was the blood of her Son running from 
the Cross, not her own, that was her title to martyrdom. 

Sorrow has arms that reach as far as the mind and heart, through 
memory’s guardianship of the past, out of ourselves into the grief 
of loved ones, into the future, and to pain of the present that of 
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itself cannot go beyond the hurt that is here and now inflicted on 
the body. Christ wept over the tragic future of Jerusalem, and 
endured an agony of bloody sweat at the sufferings that awaited 
Him and the sins that would be men’s answer to such love. If 
Mary and her Son felt the waves of pain and sorrow rage over their 
lives, there is little room for the pretense that it is unworthy of a 
man to admit the presence of grief. With our Lord and Our Lady 
before our eyes, we can understand the profound goodness testi- 
fied to by the fact of sorrow; it is a sound man or woman indeed 
who sorrows at the loss of good. The homesickness of the young 
soldier is not weakness, but witness to the goodness of the home 
he has been forced to leave. The insensible are immune to pain; 
the man who prizes nothing at all, who is totally devoid of love, 
even of love of himself, is immune to sorrow. Because such men 
never walk the face of the earth, the bravado that waves grief out 
of existence remains sheer pretense. 

Every grief takes its rise from some love; and because love in 
itself is a joy, every sorrow has something of love’s joy in it, tem- 
pering it. The sorrows that came to Joseph with Mary would not 
on any count be surrendered by him: for all the agony of them, 
it was a privilege beyond price to bear the worries of the long 
journey to Bethlehem, of the shelterless night for an expectant 
mother, of a king’s pursuit over dark roads into a strange land. In 
this same way, the sorrow of delayed union with the beloved in- 
tensifies the joy of hope; the sorrows borne to attain to joy, such 
as the pangs of childbirth for the joy of a child, are themselves 
desired and embraced. It was not violence but love of men that 
led Christ a captive from the Garden of Gethsemani. A sinner’s 
sorrow has the joy of heavenly merit in it; and the courage that 
faces work, pain, life’s sorrows, anxieties, and long days for heav- 
en’s attainment is much more a joyous courage than a sorrowful 
one. 

Ordinarily, joy and sorrow are contemporary guests in a man’s 
household. The sorrow of sickness drives out the joy of health, 
for these direct opposites can’t bear each other’s company; yet the 
sick man is nourished by the joy of friendship’s thoughtfulness, 
love’s concern, and confidence in the professional skill of his doc- 
tor. The apostles mourned the defection of Judas even as they 
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were comforted by the gift of the Eucharist at the last Supper; 
our hearts can at the same time be heavy with sorrow at the death 
of a friend and close to ecstasy at the intimacy of Holy Com- 
munion. In fact, joy and sorrow are to a great extent inseparable 
companions in this mortal life of ours, for when they are con- 
traries they are really the two sides of the same coin; the Trans- 
figuration and the Agony in the Garden, joy in God’s goodness 
and sorrow at men’s sins, both have their common root in the love 
of God. It is not strange that the ecstatic joys of the saints should 
be fountains of apostolic tears for sinners. 

It is good to know the companionable character of sorrow and 
joy, lest at any time we make the self-pitying mistake of suppos- 
ing that any day has nothing but sorrow in it. On the other hand, 
it is well to know the unceasing warfare that exists between joy 
and sorrow. Because every joy is a remedy for any sorrow, we are 
never without relief for the burden a particular sorrow lays on 
our souls. Every joy, any joy, the very least of joys works effec- 
tively and immediately as an antidote for the grief that weighs 
us down; the sorrow of a nagging temptation is rightly tempered 
by the companionship of friends or the exhilaration of exercise 
as understandably as a child’s pain is lessened by the surprise of 
a gift or the pleasure of a bit of candy. Every sorrow, any sorrow 
is an impediment to every pleasure and joy; so the willing sor- 
row of mortification is a sharp check on the rebel pleasures of the 
senses, and the allure of the flesh has an added enticement in mo- 
ments of failure, defeat, or loneliness. It was the kindly wisdom 
of God that consistently paired a remedying joy with every sor- 
row meted out to those who loved Him: Our Lord’s predictions of 
His passion were eased by the promise of the Resurrection; Holy 
Thursday brought an abiding Eucharistic presence as well as a sad 
farewell; the loneliness of the days after the Ascension was light- 
ened by the anticipation of the coming of the Comforter; Mary 
was given John as the Son of God died on the Cross. 


Joy Out oF SorRRow 


Even in this life, some of our delights come close to escaping 
the opposition of sorrow; for the soul of a man is not vulnerable 
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to anyone but himself. Our most spiritual joys share some of the 
soul’s invulnerability: the scholar’s joy in truth’s unveiling and 
the saint’s contemplative plunge into the depths of infinite good- 
ness do not pass through the toll gate of sorrow. Still, neither saint 
nor scholar is excused from the limitations of physical life: eyes 
can still be tired from marching down the interminable lines of 
a book, ears can have too much of learned sounds pounded at 
them in an overlong lecture, the kneeling bench grows harder by 
the minute, and even saints feel the ache of fatigue. Sheer dura- 
tion is a sorrow as long as we are men, eventually making tedi- 
ously heavy the joyously light burden with which we set out on 
the road. Even Gethsemani was too long for the apostles whose 
spirit was so very willing. 

There is a kind of concentrated study, of natural contemplation, 
that inevitably carries some touch of sorrow with it, despite the 
spiritualizing activity of our minds in knowing the most sluggish- 
ly material things. It is true in the abstract that the knowledge of 
vile things does not contaminate a man; while the love of them 
certainly does. Nevertheless, we are better off not knowing such 
things for the joy of such knowledge is contaminated by the cer- 
tainty of a double sorrow: by this we are cheated of time to know 
a little more of the good things for which there is certainly not 
time enough in a lifetime; and, body and soul as we are, there 
will be an appeal to passion in these things, an appeal not to be 
mastered without the sorrow of battle and battle’s fatigue. It is 
only in our time that men have seriously argued the necessity of 
investigating the dead end streets of ignorance and all the alleys 
of sin to “live life fully.” It is an odd plan for finding the road 
home to God who is the fullness of all our living, a plan that has 
no place for the sinless Christ and His holy Mother. 


Christ’s invitation, “Follow Me,” took in more than the mount 
of Transfiguration; there was, too, Calvary to be climbed. In His 
last discourse to His apostles, He left no chance of mistake in this 
matter. ‘Remember My word that I said to you: the servant is 
not greater than his master. If they have persecuted Me, they will 
also persecute you: .. . They will put you out of the synagogue: 
yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you will think that 
he doth a service to God. .. . But all these things they will do to 
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you for My name’s sake:”’ It was the choice that faces every man 
throughout his lifetime: to run from sorrow and in the flight sur- 
render all hope of joy; or, pursuing good, to brave what sorrow 
comes as the price of the joy. The apostles could stand with Christ 
in Gethsemani and taste of Christ’s own joy in sacrifice for a 
friend, or they could run for their lives; the ones He loved could 
stand under His cross (as so few of them did) or they could, to 
their shame, put safety above every consideration. To turn life 
into a flight from sorrow is to put an immediate end to all living; 
it is more than the coward’s flinching from a threat, it is a per- 
version that halts the flow of life’s waters, turns them back upon 
and into the springs from which they rose, to make a desert of all 
of a man’s days. 








Judith, Woman of Praise 


David Granfield, O.S.B. 


WOMAN named Judith once vanquished with a sword the 
A commander of the armies of Nabuchodonosor, King of As- 
syria. By her deed she became a living symbol for all women of 
courage and decision, but especially for Christian women in the 
troubled world of today. She faced, as do they, and not without 
tears and trepidation, the forces of irreligion and slavery threaten- 
ing her people. With an independence born of utter trust in God, 
she framed her plans and carried them to fulfillment. Where her 
male compatriots murmured capitulation, she prayed for victory; 
where they succumbed to defeat, she succeeded in triumph. 

On her return from the Assyrian camp Judith said of God: “He 
hath cut off the head of all the infidels this night by my hand.” ! 
However violently this mission may be formulated here, it is 
shared, in some way, by all women. Each time they manifest her 
diligence in doing good, her determination in resisting and re- 
moving evil, they weaken with her the dark dominion of Satan, 
they undermine the foundations of the kingdom of sin. For as 
Holophernes typifies the Devil, so Judith, and those like her, 
represent the Virgin Mary who, as the co-Redemptrix of her 
children, crushes his head. 

Our minds are made captive by her conquest, and we wonder 
who this heroine was, and how she lived. The inspired author of 
the Book of Judith reports much that helps us re-create for our- 
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selves her tremendous personality. ‘To appreciate it in its richness, 
we must read and meditate on her story, as God has revealed it to 
us; but the analysis here will enable us to point up its essentials 
so that we grasp the full message that it has for us. Consequently, 
we will consider Judith first of all by herself, and then in compar- 
ison with others. 


THE YouNG Wipow 


In all likelihood, Judith, at that crucial time, was in her middle 
twenties. Her husband, Manasses, to whom she had been married 
only five years, had died, presumably of sunstroke, some three 
and a half years earlier. By adding these figures, totaling nine 
years at the outside, to the customary age for marriage among the 
Jewish maidens of those days (which was in the early or middle 
teens) we come close to her age when she faced Holophernes. As 
we shall see, her age was providential because it gave her the neces- 
sary maturity for decisive action without taking away the beauty 
and freshness which made her strategy a success. 

There were no children by this marriage, but she never remar- 
ried. She was still highly eligible matrimonially, for she was held 
in great esteem by all who knew her: “And she was exceedingly 
beautiful, and her husband left her great riches, and very many 
servants, and large possessions of herds of oxen and flocks of 
sheep.” * Nevertheless, she chose a life of asceticism and semi- 
solitude. 

Judith, then, was a young widow. Her youth was graced with 
beauty, her widowhood with chastity, and her spirit, stabilized in 
humility, was lifted by God to great wisdom and determination. 
She faced with heroic majesty the twin evils of lust and death, 
evils which might, if Holophernes should prove overly precipitate 
in his passion or unremittingly vigilant in defense, easily char her 
chastity or crush her living beauty. But because ‘she who is 
praised” (as the name Judith signifies) was especially praiseworthy 
for her humility, for her reverential dependence on God, He who 
‘puts down the mighty from their seats and exalts the humble” * 
guided her to a signal victory over the “prince of this world.” And 
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because she was zealous for the Temple of God, the temple of her 
own body was kept inviolate; for the Lord did not suffer His 
handmaid to be defiled, but brought her back without the pollu- 
tion of sin.t In a real, though limited field, Judith, like Mary, 
received from God the gift of total victory. 

To catch with greater accuracy the spirit of the book of Judith, 
which is a study in black and white, we shall now compare her 
with Holophernes. The first contrast will be as direct a one as 
our facts permit; the remaining ones will be on different levels, 
the historical prefigured by the past, the apocalyptic prefiguring 
the future. Thus we present the comparison as it actually is, as it 
repeats history, and as it foretells it. 


JuDITH AND HOLOPHERNES . 


We first focus our minds on her greatness by comparing her 
directly with her Assyrian adversary. Her bodily appetites were 
disciplined and ordered, his were chaotic. Hence it was said of 
her: “Because you have loved chastity, and after your husband 
have not known any other, the hand of God has strengthened you, 
and therefore you shall be blessed forever.” > On the other hand, 
“the heart of Holophernes was smitten, for he was burning with 
desire of her,’ ® although the beauty which so roused his passions 
“did not proceed from sensuality but from virtue, and therefore 
the Lord increased this her beauty so that she appeared to all 
men’s eyes incomparably lovely.” * His desire betrayed him; his 
lust left him unguarded. And “Judith the daughter of Merari 
weakened him with the beauty of her face . . . her beauty made his 
soul her captive.” § In harmony with this purity, she fasted her 
whole life, while he drank himself into drunken stupors. Thus on 
the night of his death it was “by drinking exceedingly much 
wine” ® that he gave Judith the opportunity she awaited. His two 
brute instincts, his animal urges for the preservation of species 
and self, unchecked in their pleasure quest, encompassed their 





4Cf. Judith 13:20. 7 Tbid., 10:4. 
5 Ibid., 15:11; cf. 16:26. 8 Ibid., 16:8, 11. 
6 Tbid., 12:16. 9 Ibid., 12:20. 
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own frustration, the one accounting for his being lured into dan- 
ger, the other affording the proximate occasion of his destruction. 


On a higher level of life and love, we find the same sharp di- 
vergence between them, this time in terms of the two great com- 
mandments. Judith lives with her people in quiet peace, while he 
terrorizes all, and nothing can “mitigate the fierceness of his 
heart.” 1° She fears and loves the “Lord of the whole creation,” ™ 
but he zealously labors “that everyone may know that Nabuch- 
odonosor is God of the earth and besides him there is no other.” ” 
So she conquered with a sword where he failed with an army. Her 
triumph burst forth from the darkness of overwhelming odds; his 
defeat, the first and fatal one in a devastating victory march, top- 
pled him from all but the summit of achievement to an ignomin- 
ious death. 


JupITH AND DAvip 


From another viewpoint, a historical one, we can study the 
conflict between them as prefigured by the victory of David over 
Goliath. The young shepherd who was about to slay the giant 
cried out bravely: “You come to me with a sword and with a 
spear, but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the 
Lord of the armies of Israel whom you have defied.” * This war 
cry of humility has its echoes in the words of Judith. She, too, 
speaks of her enemies as those who “‘trust in their multitudes, and 
in their chariots, and in their pikes, and in their shields, and in 
their arrows, and glory in their’spears.’’'* Then she turns her 
heart to God and prays with confidence to Him who is the source 
of her strength, the hope of her victory: 


For thy power, O Lord, is not in a multitude, nor is thy pleasure in 
the strength of horses, nor from the beginning have the proud been ac- 
ceptable to thee: but the prayers of the humble and meek hath always 
pleased thee. O God of the heavens, creator of the waters, and Lord of 
the whole creation, hear me a poor wretch, making supplication to thee, 


10 Jbid., 3:11. 138] Kings 17:45. 
11 [bid., 9:17. 14 Judith 9:9. 
12 Tbid., 5:29. 
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and presuming of thy mercy. Remember, O Lord, thy covenant, and put 
thou words in my mouth, and strengthen the resolution in my heart, that 
thy house may continue in thy holiness; and all nations may acknowledge 
that thou art God, and there is no other besides thee. 


This spirit of reverence is present even at the scene of death. 
She is not, in the crisis, driven by panic into headlong haste, nor 
is she so engrossed in the mechanics of her scheme as to forget the 
secret of her safety. Although she came unarmed into the camp of 
the enemy, with beauty as her only defense, nevertheless at the 
hour of attack a weapon was providentially present. She prayed 
twice in silence, “Strengthen me, O Lord God,” ** and then, loos- 
ing Holophernes’ sword as it hung tied to the pillar beside his 
bed, ‘“‘she struck twice upon his neck, and cut off his head, and 
took off his canopy from the pillars, and rolled away his headless 
body.” 17 Having fulfilled her mission, she returned to Bethulia 
with his head and showed it to her people, saying, ‘‘Praise ye the 
Lord our God who hath not forsaken them that hope in Him.” 4% 
Then, humbly, acknowledging her own instrumentality, she adds, 
“And He has killed the enemy of His people by my hand this 
night.” 

Finally, we find the contrast more revealing from. the apoc- 
alyptic point of view, for the man and the woman symbolize St. 
Augustine’s classic dichotomy. “Two loves,” he writes, “have cre- 
ated these two cities: namely, self love to the extent of despising 
God, the earthly: and love of God to the extent of despising self, 
the heavenly.” Again we recognize pride and humility vying for 
victory. He continues: ‘““The former lifts up its head in self-glory; 
the latter says to its God, “Thou art my glory and the lifter-up of 
my head!’ ‘The former dominated by the lust of sovereignty boasts 
of its princes and the nations it may bring under subjection.” ”° 
Although the conflict is a long and a bitter one, ultimate victory 
is promised to the righteous. 





15 Ibid., 9: 16-19. 

16 Ibid., 13:7, 9. 

17 Ibid., 13:10. 

18 Tbid., 13:17. 

19 Tbid., 13:18. 

20St. Augustine, City of God, Bk. XIV, Chap. 28. 
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THE INNER PERSON 


Judith’s story in its more external elements has occupied us 
thus far. Let us now delve deeper that we may understand the 
stark reality of her greatness, the inner worth of her personality; 
for, as the Psalmist says, ‘‘all the glory of the king’s daughter is 
from within.” 24 We will consider then the humility which has 
inspired her oblation. ‘These two elements, humility and sacri- 
fice, are of a piece, for both manifest her conscious and complete 
dependence on God, the one by an inner recognition of His su- 
preme dominion, the other by an active and wholehearted aban- 
donment to it. Humility is the foundation of our praise and glor- 
ification of God: sacrifice is its culminating perfection. 


Thus we have discovered, as did Judith before us, the well- 
springs of her success. She had the power to conquer, because she 
had the strength to submit. This combination of excellence and 
humility, of autonomy and reverence, marks her as the choice 
symbol for the modern woman who today has such scope for her 
talents, such range for her ambitions. Judith had what women in- 
variably prize: beauty, brains, wealth, prestige, independence, and 
achievement. But she used her natural gifts as gifts indeed, pos- 
sessing them in reverence as a simple stewardess who must con- 
form their use to the will of her divine Master. She responds in 
gratitude with that salutary fear which is at the heart of love. ‘For 
natural graces are deceitful and beauty is vain, but the woman 
who fears God, she shall be praised.” 


Judith is primarily praiseworthy, then, for the humble aware- 
ness of God which has integrated her talents and rendered them 
fruitful. Her life was a living response to the principle that, ‘every 
best gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights.” 7 She conditioned the use of her powers to 
the will of that same Father, just as if St. Paul had told her as he 
tells us: ““This is the will of God, your sanctification.” * It is, of 
course, her sanctity that has made her truly an object of praise. 
And sanctity is the dignity or value—in a word, the praiseworthi- 
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ness—that comes from union with God and with His will. Indeed, 
even to respond fully to the needs of those she loves, as did Judith, 
a woman must be sensitive to the law of God, to the divine will 
as it is manifested in time through the workings of providence. 
In no other manner can she be the strong yet sensitive instrument 
by which divine power in her is brought to bear in her life with 
infinite exactitude. 

The initial response of humility to the challenge of Providence 
is praise. Because Judith’s whole life is one of praise of God by 
the very reverence and dependence she manifests towards Him, 
she herself is, most appropriately, “one who is praised.” And the 
modern Judith is likewise worthy of praise if her basic attitude is 
the same: “Not to me, Lord, not to me, but to thy name be the 
glory.” *> She will share the rewards of excellence because she has 
learned the lessons of humility. She will not fear her talents be- 
cause she will not use them to buy praise for herself, but will 
rather spend them and herself for the glory of God. She will not 
be enamored of her own excellence, but because of it, she will 
respond with even greater gratitude and generosity to the lover 
who has so wonderfully fashioned her. And she will praise Him 
with the very gifts He gave her as tokens of His love. 


JUDITH AND THE MODERN WOMAN 


We have seen, so far, who Judith was. We have learned what 
virtues gave her strength, or, more accurately, made her the 
docile instrument of God. Let us consider, finally, how her out- 
standing achievement relates to the life of the modern woman. In 
brief, Judith as a savior of her people prefigured the work of 
Christ and His mother. It was said of her: ‘““Thou has not spared 
thy life by reason of the distress and tribulation of thy people, but 
hast prevented our ruin in the presence of God.” ** Salvation im- 
plies sacrifice, and Judith willingly offered to God, should a vic- 
tim be necessary, her youth and beauty, her chastity and wisdom, 
her very life itself. This fact shows how appropriate it is that the 
epistle for the Mass of St. Joan of Arc is taken from the Book of 
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Judith. Both women readily jeopardized all things, that the will 
of God be accomplished. Yet every woman can emulate this obla- 
tion by an effective resolve to do God’s will perfectly, whatever 
circumstances may arise. In doing so they will receive life in abun- 
dance, life which will expand and perfect the beauties of their 
souls. Such a dynamic surge towards God will make of the Mass 
the center that draws all things toward it and gives all things their 
significance, ennobling and divinizing our sacrifice of love “unto 
the praise of His glory,” ** as Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity was 
wont to phrase the unifying purpose of her religious life. But 
whether in the camp of the Assyrians, in a Carmelite cloister, or 
in the monstrous cities of the atomic age, every true victory re- 
dounds to the glory of God. Victory belongs to those who, as St. 
Benedict admonishes, renounce their own will to “take up the 
strong bright weapons of obedience in order to fight for the Lord 
Christ, our true King.” 78 

To conclude, then, is but to end an introduction which shall 
have fulfilled its purpose if, to reading, and meditating on the 
Book of Judith, it leads the many women who in varying ways 
are called upon to parallel her achievements. Inspired by her 
example, they will learn to make her virtues their own, so that, 
armed with “the sword of the spirit which is the word of God,” 
they will share her victory. Fortified by the purity of her love, the 
modern Judith will overcome the evil by her courage, and will 
attract the good by her beauty. And because the excellence of 
her life is founded on humility, God will lift her to the pinnacle 
of praise by bestowing on her the consummate perfection of eter- 
nal glory. 





27 Eph. 1:12. 
“8 St. Benedict, Prologue to his Rule. 
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Vocation Recruiting 


Thomas C. Donlan, O.P. 


NE DAY a distraught mother searched anxiously through the 
labyrinth of Chicago’s Union Station seeking her lost chil- 
dren, a boy of six and a girl of four. After a while she found them 
safe and in animated conversation with two sisters. The children 
ran to their mother, and the sisters followed. One of the sisters 
said she hoped their habits had not frightened the youngsters. ‘The 
mother laughingly assured her that they had not been frightened 
at all, but that they were quite delighted because they thought 
the sisters were two penguins. 

Not every jest is merely for amusement. The fact is that there 
is considerable misunderstanding about the nature and purpose 
of the religious life among the laity. Some degree of this misun- 
derstanding is to be found among the clergy, and, in certain cases 
at least, among religious themselves. A cognizance of this misun- 
derstanding is one of the realities that must be faced in estimating 
the vocational potential. The attitudes of all who are concerned 
with vocation recruiting are highly important, because these at- 
titudes play a significant role not only in exploiting the vocational 
potential, but in creating it as well. 

The attitudes of religious toward vocational recruiting, and the 
attitude of the laity toward religious life, will largely determine 
the success of any vocational endeavor. This is because- our ac- 
tions result from our attitudes. 

Let us think with St. Thomas on some of the salient teachings 
of theology about the attitude towards vocations. The Universal 
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‘Teacher of Christendom is eminently fitted to guide us in these 
matters, not only because of his wisdom, but also because of his 
personal experience in attaining the joy of his own vocation in 
the face of many great obstacles. 


The usual tenor of St. Thomas’ writing is one of unruffled ob- 
jectivity, but when he undertakes the defense of religious life 
against its adversaries, the evidence of his moderated passions can 
be detected in his writings. The titles of two of these are signifi- 
cant. One is called Against Those Who Impugn the Service of 
God and the Religious Life. This was written to answer the scur- 
rility of William of St. Amour, a powerful doctor of the Sorbonne, 
who imagined his prominence threatened by the rising popularity 
of the mendicant professors. The other was also written against 
the doctrines of a professor of Paris, Gerard of Abbeyville. It 
was entitled Against the Pestilential Teaching That Would With- 
draw Men from Entering Religion. From these sources and from 
his teaching on the religious life in the Swmma theologiae we may 
formulate certain principles which will serve as safe guides in 
acquiring a truly Christian attitude toward vocational recruiting 
for the religious life. 


THE GENERAL INVITATION 


St. Thomas views the invitation to religious life as a universal 
offer made by Jesus Christ to all his followers, and not as a special 
invitation reserved to a few. Although our modern authors do 
not share this view, St. Thomas here synthesizes and echoes the 
opinions of the ancient Fathers and theologians of the Church. In 
explaining the universality of the invitation which was offered to 
the rich young man in the Gospels, St. Thomas appeals to the 
words of Christ: ‘““What I say to you, I say to all.” + And to the 
words of St. Paul: “Whatever things have been written, have been 
written for our instruction.” ? On this basis he concludes that the 
counsel offered to the youth in the Gospels should be understood 
as though it were proposed to all by our Lord Himself. 


This doctrine of the universality of the invitation to religious 
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life is not to be interpreted as some sort of vague exhortation to 
the occasional practice of the counsels of perfection. For St. ‘Thom- 
as this invitation is a call to the religious life in the canonical 
sense of that term. The doctrine is a logical conclusion of the 
Saint’s teaching on Christian living. Man’s destiny is to love God 
above all else, and to love all else in God. This means that man 
must not love anything more than God, or equally with God, or 
in contradiction to God. There are grades of success along this 
way of Christ. Some are beginners, others more proficient, and 
a few approach near to perfection. But the goal is the same for 
all. The religious life is at once the acceleration, the spur, and the 
guarantee of reaching this goal. The counsels are a better road to 
the common goal, and Christ invites all to follow that road. 
The general invitation to religious life is extended in different 
ways. Chiefly, of course, it is found in the Gospels and tradition 
of the Church. It comes to some through the persuasion of ser- 
mons; to others through the living sermons of good example. But 
this general invitation is always something outside the individual, 
something external to him. 


THE INTERNAL IMPULSE 


Every external invitation has its efficacy only through an in- 
ternal impulse of the Holy Spirit which causes the heart to desire 
the advantages of the religious life. This is clear in the Scriptures: 
‘All do not accept this word, but only they to whom it is given.” * 
‘“‘No man can come to Me unless the Father . . . draw him.” * This 
divine urge or impulse is the true internal invitation to religious 
life, without which the external inducement must remain sterile 
and fruitless. 

Let us pause now to reflect on some pertinent conclusions from 
this principle. Here we are faced with the workings of grace in 
the souls of men. Now grace is a free gift, a completely gratuituous 
sharing in God’s life, or a freely bestowed impulse to some good 
end. Although grace perfects nature, it is not dependent upon 
natural gifts. In fact, natural gifts are not a certain indication of 
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divine grace, because its sweet power is such that natural indis- 
positions are often transformed by the divine gift. Consequently, 
to judge the presence of this interior invitation of the Holy Spirit 
by natural standards is to court disaster. Experience bears out the 
proportions of this folly most eloquently. We are dealing here 
with a movement of the will by a divine action, and natural es- 
timates are frequently more misleading than helpful. 

Recall, if you will, that we are now speaking only of a genuine 
internal invitation to the religious life in general. Its existence can- 
not be judged by purely natural signs. But the fitness of a candi- 
date for some particular religious institute can be judged to some 
degree by natural signs. This is a separate problem and concerns 
the ability of an individual to perform some specialized task in 
religious life. But the previous and more fundamental inspiration 
to follow Christ along the way of the counsels is not subject to 
natural measurement. 


On the other hand, the fact that this divine impulse is not 
amenable to natural measurement does not relegate it to the vague 
and indefinite. It is not to be classified with that common heret- 
ical concept of faith as a sentiment of salvation, called by some 
theologians, F I F—a Funny Internal Feeling. The response to 
the divine internal invitation to religious life is expressed in an 
act of devotion—readiness of the will to surrender oneself to God 
in payment of a recognized debt in the currency of all that one 
has and all that one is—freedom, fortune, and family. 

In the light of the words of Christ, that no man comes to Him 
unless drawn by the Father, St. Thomas teaches that every interior 
impulse to embrace the religious life is infallible as far as the 
individual experiencing it is concerned. If such a desire is truly 
present, then whosoever has it can be assured of an invitation to 
the religious life. 

In consequence of this personal certainty, there can be no dan- 
ger whatever in assenting to follow the invitation—not even, adds 
St. Thomas, if it should have been suggested by the devil himself. 
The reason for this is that the goal of such a proposal is itself good 
and desirable. ‘The true Christian should be so anxious to do the 
will of God that he will sieze upon every advantage to further his 
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purpose. God has used the malice of the devil to promote the good 
of saints, for whom He has prepared a crown of glory. The Lord 
can use all sorts of things to arouse desire for the religious life: 
friends, education, sermons, and sorrow can all be used by Provi- 
dence for this purpose. Therefore, when the desire for religious 
life is sincere and not affected, irrespective of what may have oc- 
casioned it, such a proposal of the will is a true religious vocation. 


NATURAL. MOTIVES 


The fact that the proposal to enter religion has its origin in 
some natural circumstances should not be taken as an indication 
of a false vocation. It is a psychological fact that our most sublime 
thoughts have their roots in the senses. St. Paul tells us that the 
invisible perfections of God are clearly reflected in the mundane 
things of His creation.5 Why, then, should anyone judge harshly 
an invitation to enter religion because its beginnings are in some 
natural motive? Some there are whose attitude towards a pros- 
pective vocation is more that of a psychoanalyst than that of a 
counsellor. They encourage introspection and examination to de- 
termine the quality of the motive, forgetting that religious life is 
‘‘a school for learning how to love God.” Students receive a diplo- 
ma as a sign of proficiency after they have finished school; they 
should not be required to present it as a condition for admission. 


The mischief wrought by rigoristic insistence upon the truest 
spiritual motives at the beginning of conversion to religious life 
is incalculable. While it is true that natural motives will not suf- 
fice to bring one to persevering perfection in religion, they are 
surely sufficient to persuade one to begin. The compassion of God 
Himself leads souls from sensible delights to the heights of divine 
love. The religious life demands a fixity of affection and great 
endurance. Surely it is eminently reasonable that men should be 
drawn to such heights slowly, and by persuasions that begin with 
the things they know and love best. 


Overemphasizing spiritual motives not only discourages many 
suitable recruits from entering religion, but leads those who have 
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embraced this life to a state of anxiety and scrupulosity over the 
quality of the motives that originally prompted them to answer the 
divine invitation. Any good beginning is enough; let it be im- 
proved and purified with time. The Christian attitude is expressed 
by St. Paul: “Forgetting the things that are behind, and stretch- 
ing myself forth to those that are before, I press toward the mark, 
toward the prize of the supernal vocation of God in Christ 
Jesus.” ® 

Anyone who has experienced a sincere desire for religious life 
and who wastes his time procrastinating in endless debate on the 
subject is deserving only of blame. Many of St. Thomas’ contempo- 
rary adversaries urged the need for long counsel before entering 
religion. His insistence upon celerity in answering the divine in- 
vitation is quite understandable. To begin with, the prospective 
religious has personal assurance of the validity of his invitation. 
It could arise from any number of sources, perhaps even diabolic 
in some rare case. The important factor is not the origin, but the 
goal of the proposal. This is ultimately the greater love of God; 
and this is always a good end. Counsel is limited to matters which 
admit of doubt. 


EXCESSIVE COUNSEL 


There can be no counsel about two and two being four. Nor 
is it reasonable for anyone to debate whether it is good to enter 
religion, for this is manifestly ‘a better way” to a goal that must 
be reached. There is no use taking counsel about one’s chances 
for perseverance; this depends on God’s free gift, and we cannot 
foresee His favor. St. Thomas assures us that God will supply ef- 
ficacious grace to those who correspond sincerely with the incipi- 
ent grace of a vocation. To withdraw out of fear of failing is as 
unreasonable as to refuse the faith through fear of apostasy, or the 
sacraments through fear of sacrilege. The only matters really open 
to counsel are these: ““What institute shall I join?” and “When 
do I start?” These matters can and should be settled quickly. St. 
Thomas goes so far as to state that one should take this limited 
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counsel from those most likely to be encouraging. And he warns 
against consulting members of the family, who are so often more 
aware of materialities than of spiritual values. His own unhappy 
experience with his mother, brothers, and sisters must have in- 
fluenced his emphasis on these points. 


One last matter deserves our careful attention. Many have 
urged, and still urge, the difficulty of the obstacle arising from 
a past in which the commandments were poorly kept. This St. 
Thomas dismisses in short order. The commandments include the 
essence of the Christian life, and the counsels are the protection 
of the commandments. Anyone who reaches a higher goal must 
necessarily attain those other goals that are found along the way. 
In the religious life, where one lives in an atmosphere dedicated 
to the love of God, there will be a facility provided for keeping 
the counsels, and this will make possible the keeping of the com- 
mandments. 


We often read of the conversions of the saints, and of the vow 
of the “conversion of manners.” In the ancient orders, the lay- 
brothers are known as the fratres conversi (the converted broth- 
ers) and a gaudeamus is given in their honor on the feast of the 
conversion of St. Paul. This manner of speaking, and such cus- 
toms, proclaim the folly of deterring from religious life sincere 
aspirants on the basis of a past that can become the prologue to 
glory under the influence of divine grace. St. Paul did not hesitate 
on the road to Damascus. 


St. Thomas viewed the resolve to enter the religious life with 
such loving admiration that he counselled the young who experi- 
enced it to confirm it by oath or vow. He mentions that those 
whose resolve is evidently strong need no such help, and that those 
whose intention is uncertain and wavering should not be bur- 
dened with a vow. But to the volatile youth who offer real hope 
of religious perseverance, the added strength of an oath or vow 
should be offered as a safeguard. 

All that has been said forms a safe norm for vocational-recruit- 
ing. It is not the kind of knowledge that breeds complacence; 
rather, it demands intelligent and direct action. No one is attract- 
ed by something concerning which he is ignorant or misinformed. 
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It is imperative that a true picture of the religious life be present- 
ed at every reasonable opportunity and in the best possible man- 
ner. The clamorous and strident attractions of this world will not 
surrender to tardy, half-hearted, and inept efforts. The true pic- 
ture of religious life must be presented, and presented in such a 
way that it attracts the noble aspirations of prospective candidates. 


Religious life should be shown as a sure way of serving God, 
so that the evangelical counsels are seen as the best safeguards of 
true happiness. Surely it is a dreadful thing to adopt a saccharine 
approach—an apostolate of the insipid, commercialized holy-cards 
—that minimizes the real trials of religion. Unchristian methods 
will produce fruit as worthless as its root. 





A DEADLY ERROR 


Of all the errors observable in today’s vocational literature, 
none is more deadly than the presentation of religious life as a 
competitor with the ‘Welfare State,” in which every need is pro- 
vided for, and in which the members are totally divorced from the 
cares of life. (Youngsters will add—and from the ordinary joys, 
too.) 


A recent history of advertising, the fruit of long research and 
great expense, has selected the most effective ad ever written. Re- 
member that the authors had access to the billion-dollar-budget 
advertising of huge corporations, the blatancy of the billboard, 
and the refinement of slick magazines. What they chose as the best 
was the following want ad which appeared in the columns of a 
London paper around the turn of the century. Its purpose was to 
recruit members for an Arctic expedition: 


MEN WANTED — for dangerous under- 
taking. Poor working conditions, bad 
food, long hours, constant and great 
danger. Survivors, if any, are guaran- 
teed lasting fame. Apply ......++..+++- 


Five thousand men jammed the expedition office the morning 
after that ad appeared. Their best had been demanded, and it was 
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forthcoming. ‘Those who recruit religious will get what they ask 
for. 

St. Thomas regards the apostolate of recruiting vocations as an 
excellent measure of the perfection of religious. It is a work of 
charity perfected by zeal. He observes that some are zealous re- 
cruiters, because their zeal blinds them to the difficulties of reli- 
gion and impels them to seek others to share its joys. Those who 
are proficient and perfect in charity are also eager to foster voca- 
tions, because their virtue enables them to see the difficulties of 
religion in the proper minimal perspective, and they encourage 
others to join. But the imperfect, filled with self-pity and deeply 
aware of even the slightest difficulties, are loath to recruit voca- 
tions themselves, and are often highly critical of those who do so. 

Recruiters of vocations might well examine their endeavors in 
the light of these principles. They must have a clear vision of the 
truths upon which their efforts must be based, and a vigorous 
zeal in promoting this apostolate of love. All who lift up their 
eyes can see the fields ‘that are already white for harvesting.” 7 
“Grant unto us we pray Thee, O Lord, a lasting obedience to 
Thy will, that in these our days, the people serving Thee may in- 
crease both in number and in worth.” § 





7 John 4:35. 
8 Collect of the Mass for Tuesday in Passion week. 
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Religious Obedtence 


William H. Kane, O.P. 


HE COUNSEL of obedience is not so explicitly stated in the 
T gospels as are those of poverty and chastity, and no mention 
is made of a vow. Yet it has long been acknowledged that obedi- 
ence to a spiritual father or superior is necessary for the perfection 
of the Christian life, and the Church requires a vow of obedience 
from those who wish to enter the religious state. Because of its 
object and scope the vow of obedience is often regarded as the 
most important of the three which are essential for the religious 
life, and in a certain sense it includes the obligations of religious 
poverty and chastity, but is not generally understood to be includ- 
ed by them. 

However, the problem which we shall here consider is not so 
much concerned with the relation of the vow of obedience to the 
other vows, but with its relation to the virtue of obedience. This 
question is an important one, particularly for religious, and it is 
not too much to say that our concept of the religious life depends 
in no small degree upon its solution. 

No one denies that the vow of obedience is distinct from the 
virtue of obedience, or that this virtue extends to many matters 
which are not of obligation under the vow. A religious with vows 
is obliged to obey the commandments of God, the canons of the 
Church and the laws of the state, even as other persons are ob- 
liged. Matters of common obligation for religious as well as for 
secular persons are not the most proper object of the vow of obe- 
dience. Consequently a religious may transgress in certain of 
these matters without at the same time acting contrary to his 
vow of obedience. 
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What, then, is the object of the vow of obedience? Does the vow 
extend only to those things which are commanded under formal 
precept, and to which the religious as such is gravely obliged? 
Does it extend also to matters of light obligation? Does it extend 
to the details prescribed in the religious rule and constitutions? 
Does it extend to the ordinary commands and ordinations of the 
religious superiors, whether men or women? In other words, when 
a religious obeys in any or all of these matters does he gain merit 
from his vow of obedience? If he transgresses in these matters does 
he act contrary to his vow, or contrary to a virtue, whether obedi- 
ence or some other; or both? In short, is obedience the funda- 
mental and most important virtue in religious life, or is some 
other virtue predominant? If so, what is this other virtue? 

It is hoped that a brief sketch of the Christian ideal which 
gradually gave rise to the religious state of life in all its perfec- 
tion will help us to answer these questions. In this way we may be 
able to understand a little better the nature and extent of reli- 
gious obedience. 


THE IDEAL OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


Obedience is prominently included in the perfect following and 
imitation of Christ. As St. Paul reminds us, Christ was obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. He came into this world 
not to do His own will, but the will of the Father who sent Him. 
To fulfill the command which had been given Him was His daily 
food, His very life, and so He could say that He honored His Fa- 
ther and did always the things which were pleasing to Him. From 
this we gather that every act of Christ was an act of holy obedience. 
The command which the Father had given extended to all the im- 
portant details of our Savior’s life, and included all that He did 
and suffered for our salvation. Our holy Redeemer not only fore- 
knew everything which was to be accomplished in and by Him, 
but also knew all this as the command of the Father whom He 
was willing and prompt to obey. During His whole life He looked 
forward to the baptism wherewith He had to be baptized: and 
how He was straightened until it was accomplished! When the 
proper time approached He told His disciples that He must go 
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and suffer many things, and be put to death, and the third day 
rise again. Then He steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem. 


The Son of God and of the Virgin Mother was sent among us 
not to judge the world but to save it, and to give His life for the 
redemption of many. In the beginning God made our first par- 
ents right, and adorned their nature with most precious gifts of 
grace, truth, and immortality. By their disobedience sin came into 
the world, and by sin, death, because the wages of sin is death. 
God’s justice required the shedding of blood for the remission 
of sin, and only the precious blood of the divine Redeemer sufficed 
to pay the penalty for the sins of the world. In the Immaculate 
Lamb the mercy and justice of God kissed and made peace be- 
tween heaven and earth. Christ came among us in order that by 
His willing sacrifice in perfect charity and obedience we might 
have life and have it more abundantly. He came not only as our 
Redeemer and Savior but also as the good Master and Teacher. He 
taught the way of God in truth, first by His own example, then 
by words of authority such as no man ever spoke before, and He 
confirmed His teaching by miracles of mercy and power such as 
no other had performed. 

A doctor of the law asked Him, “Master, which is the great 
commandment of the law?” Jesus said to him, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul 
and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments depends the 
whole law and the prophets.” * 

A young man came to Him and said, ‘““Good Master, what good 
shall I do that I may have life everlasting?” Jesus answered, “If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” He said to 
him, “Which?” And Jesus said, ““Thou shalt do no murder; thou 
shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
bear false witness; honor thy father and thy mother; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The young man said to Him, 
‘All these have I kept from my youth; what is yet wanting to me?” 
Jesus said to him, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, 
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and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come, follow Me.” 2 

From these answers given by our divine Master we learn that 
the perfection of life which He exemplified and taught consists 
essentially in the observance of the commandments. It consists 
principally in the perfect love of God, and secondarily in love of 
the neighbor as of self. Christ not only taught what we must do in 
order to gain eternal life, but also pointed out the best way to 
attain to perfect charity. In order that we might avoid the great- 
est impediments to perfection, and so attain perfect charity most 
surely and securely, our good Master invited all of us who can do 
so to deny ourselves and to follow Him without the impediments 
of worldly goods and family ties. 

Voluntary poverty, celibacy, and obedience to spiritual directors 
are not the stuff of which Christian perfection is made. Christ 
proposed them to us not as ends, nor as necessary means, but as 
the best means for avoiding those worldly cares and occasions of 
sin which are the most serious obstacles to the attainment of per- 
fect charity. By these means our whole life can be more easily and 
completely freed from lesser attachments and devoted to the serv- 
ice and love of God, and of neighbor for God’s sake, in which the 
very essence of Christian perfection consists. 


Ali Christians, and indeed all men, are obliged to fulfill the 
great precepts of charity, and all the precepts which are necessary 
for the preservation of charity, such as those of justice and tem- 
perance. But no one is obliged to embrace a life of voluntary pov- 
erty, or of celibacy, or to deny one’s own will in things which are 
otherwise lawful. In recommending these things Christ did not lay 
down commandments which oblige us to use these particular 
means. Rather, He gave us advice concerning the best and safest 
way through the trials and tests of this world to our heavenly 
home. He employed these means Himself in order to instruct and 
encourage us to do likewise, and showed how admirably useful 
they are as aids or instruments for perfection which can facilitate 
our union with God. Certainly he intended that many should fol- 
low Him in this way, but He did not command it, nor is this way 





2 Ibid., 20:16, 21. 
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of life suited to all of us—nor all of us to it. In His wisdom and 
mercy He invited everyone who can to follow His example. ‘Those 
who know that this is the best way for themselves are attracted by 
the counsel of Christ, and urged by the counsel of their own con- 
science. To them Christ promised a hundredfold in this world, 
and eternal life in the next: a promise which has not been given 
to any other vocation. 


EARLY IMITATION OF CHRIST 


The sublime perfection manifested by our divine Savior could 
not be participated in all its fullness even by the apostles, al- 
though they were privileged to learn through long and intimate 
association with Him who is meek and humble of heart. But the 
disciple is imperfect until he is like the Good Master, and so each 
according to his measure imitated the example which had been 
given to all, and shared gladly in Christ’s humiliations and suf- 
ferings in order to share also in His glory. They exemplified the 
mortifications of our Savior in their daily life for the instruction 
and exhortation of others, and particularly for their successors, 
the bishops of the Church, on whom rests the principal care of the 
flock of Christ. The bishop is obliged by his office to teach and 
govern the faithful in the ways of salvation and perfection, and 
so he possesses by far the most perfect state of life which is 
acknowledged in the Church. 

To the faithful generally the apostles proposed an ideal of reli- 
gious perfection which they described in the gospels and epistles. 
From the beginning this ideal appealed to a multitude of gener- 
ous souls who were eager to grasp the one thing necessary: close 
union with God in perfect charity. The Acts of the Apostles gives 
this account of how the early Christians lived at Jerusalem: 

“They were persevering in the doctrine of the apostles, and in 
the communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers. . . . 
And all they that believed were together, and had all things in 
common. Their possessions and goods they sold, and divided them 
to ali, according as everyone had need. And continuing daily with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, 
they took their meat with gladness and simplicity of heart, prais- 
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ing God and having favor with all the people. And the Lord in- 
creased daily together such as should be saved.” * 

This was a type or foreshadowing of the religious state of life 
as it was later to develop in the Church, and like a vision it quick- 
ty disappeared. Not all Christians are called individually to the 
religious state of perfection, and this state itself has grown from 
very modest beginnings. 

At various times, and particularly when writing to the Corin- 
thians, St. Paul pointed out that it is easier to achieve religious 
perfection in the unmarried state. 

“Now concerning virgins, I have no command of the Lord, but 
I give counsel, as having attained mercy of the Lord, to be faith- 
ful. I would have you to be without solicitude. He that is without 
a wife is solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please God. But he that is with a wife is solicitious for the 
things of the world, how he may please his wife: and he is divided. 
And the unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the things 
of the Lord, that she may be holy in body and spirit. But she that 
is married thinketh on the things of the world, how she may 
please her husband. And this I speak for your profit: not to cast 
a snare upon you, but that which is decent, and which may give 
you power to attend upon the Lord without impediment.” 4 


From the time of the apostles there were certain persons who 
devoted themselves to God and the Church in a special way for 
the purpose of attaining perfect charity in its twofold aspect of 
love and service for God and neighbor. Following the example of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and the teaching of the apostles, this 
special dedication was made through virginity or chastity offered 
to God. These consecrated persons were acknowledged by the 
Church to have a more perfect status than the ordinary faithful, 
because of their special obligations in regard not only to chastity 
but also to religious sanctity and perfection of life. They were 
striving for a great prize: intimate union with God in perfect 
charity. For this prize no effort or sacrifice is too great. Although 
marriage and family life are dear to the human heart, still they 
place grave impediments in the way of spiritual perfection. Vir- 
ginity when consecrated to God not only frees the mind from the 





3 Acts 2:42, 47. *I Cor. 7:25, ‘355. 
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distractions and cares of domestic duties, but also has its own pure 
delights and advantages. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONSECRATED VIRGINITY 


This consecration enables us to offer to God an individed 
heart entirely devoted to His love and service. In this way the 
whole life can be made religious, because the whole person is ded- 
icated to God. Due to our infirmities and many necessities in this 
world, we cannot always attend explicitly to God, but must do 
many things which distract our attention from Him. Neverthe- 
less, these other things, whether eating or drinking or whatever 
good we do, can be done for the honor and glory of God. When 
done with this intention or from this motive, they become acts of 
the special virtue of religion, and have a special dignity and merit. 

Through the virtue of religion we honor God by acknowledg- 
ing His sovereign excellence as our Creator, Benefactor and 
heavenly Father, and we subject the self in reverence to Him. 
After believing and hoping in God and loving Him for His su- 
preme goodness—which we do by means of the theological virtues 
—the best and noblest thing we can do is to honor God with acts 
of piety and religion. Unlike the acts of faith, hope and charity, 
the acts of religion do not attain to God as their object, yet in a 
certain way they do attain to Him as end, because by religion we 
do things for God’s honor, or on account of His excellence, and 
we subordinate ourselves rightfully to Him. 

The acts of religion are, first of all, acts of the free will by which 
we offer ourselves with prompt devotion to God’s holy service. Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, devotion is the basic act of religion. It 
enables us to serve God with joy and to direct all our actions to 
His honor, because in offering the will to God we give Him the 
principle of all our actions. It is this oil of devotion which makes 
everything run smoothly for the glory of God. Out of devotion we 
offer the intellect to God in prayer and praise. We can offer the 
whole self, all our actions, and even external things to God in or- 
der to honor and revere Him. In this way we can dedicate and 
consecrate to God all that we have received from Him, and do 
our humble best to pay our debt of honor to His divine Majesty. 
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In dignity and merit all this is less than to believe and hope in 
God, or to love Him, but it is greater than other virtuous activ- 
ities. The virtue of religion is nearest in perfection to the theol- 
ogical virtues, and is the most perfect of the moral virtues. It is 
more perfect than justice to our neighbor, because our debt to 
God is greater and of a higher order. For the same reason it is also 
more perfect than patience, humility and the other virtues of self- 
control. In a sense, the virtue of religion bridges the gap between 
the theological and moral virtues, and enables us to direct to 
God’s honor the acts of all the other virtues. In this way our ac- 
tions acquire a special dignity, merit and beauty, which is that 
of religious sanctity. 

The dedication of the self to God in chastity was understood by 
early Christians as a religious act by which the person was made 
sacred and assumed the obligation of living a more religious and 
more perfect life. Chastity is one of the moral virtues, but it is 
less noble than the virtue of religion; celibacy of itself is not a 
virtue at all. But celibacy and chastity dedicated to God for His 
service and honor by this very fact pertain to the virtue of reli- 
gion and share in its dignity and merit. This was a first great ad- 
vantage. 

In the second place, those who dedicated themselves to Christ 
and were officially consecrated to Him constituted a special group 
of persons whose obligation to observe holy chastity and by this 
means to strive for perfect charity placed them in a special state 
of religious perfection. This gave to the Church a distinction of 
sanctity which enhanced her outward perfection and beauty. 

Furthermore, those who were devoted to Christ and free from 
domestic cares could more easily attend to divine worship and 
prayer, and could more abundantly perform the various works of 
mercy toward their neighbor for God’s sake. 

These consecrated virgins and widows of the early Church were 
the first religious persons in the more special sense of the term. 
They assumed publicly and under the direction of the Church the 
obligation of seeking spiritual perfection through consecrated 
chastity, which both required of them a pure and holy life and at 
the same time helped them attain it by the removal of certain ob- 
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stacles. This obligation was of itself permanent, and was acknowl- 
edged to be an impediment to matrimony. 


EARLY ReEwicious LIFE 


The first religious lived at home, in a more or less secluded way. 
But it was soon realized that such an arrangement was not ideal 
for growth in spiritual perfection. Considerable leisure and quiet 
are normally required for the consideration of divine truth which 
leads to more perfect knowledge and love of God, and thus to 
intimate union with Him. A more favorable climate for com- 
munion with God was sought in the desert places, apart from the 
distractions and disorders of the cities. ‘Those who separated them- 
selves from ordinary society in order to achieve spiritual perfec- 
tion were called anchorites or hermits. Some of these devout per- 
sons followed to the letter the counsel of our Lord, and first sold 
all their worldly goods and gave to the poor. Others found that 
in the desert they had little need for money, and were the better 
without it. The advantages of voluntary poverty for the attain- 
ment of a perfect life in union with God are of fundamental im- 
portance. The very desire of riches withdraws the affections of 
the soul from the love of God. But the possession and free use of 
worldly goods constitute an even greater obstacle for those who 
strive for perfection, because they increase the love for earthly 
things and the desire for more of them, and nourishes vanity, 
pride, avarice and other vices. Free from solicitude about ma- 
terial things, the soul can more easily and completely turn to 
God and grow in spiritual perfection. 


Along with the renunciation of ordinary society and worldly 
things comes an increasing need for spiritual goods to satisfy the 
devout soul. Ordinarily this appetite for the spiritual and the eter- 
nal, which is the desire for perfection, can be fed only by instruc- 
tion and direction received from a teacher or master. Hence the 
anchorite often sought for himself a spiritual father or director, 
to whom he freely submitted for instruction in the theory and 
practices which lead to the perfection of charity. By doing this 
he followed the counsel of voluntary obedience, and received help 
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to overcome both the disorders of his own will and solicitude 
about what he should do to please God. 


This life in :the desert, far from the world of ordinary affairs, 
embracing voluntary poverty, chastity and obedience to a spiritual 
father or director, was in many instances a very perfect, religious 
life. But it was not a manner of life suited to all kinds of persons. 
It was too rigorous for beginners in the way of perfection, and 
too difficult for the infirm in body or soul. Moreover, it was not 
sufficiently stable. Because it was a work of supererogation, not 
of obligation, the anchorites were free to move about and to try 
first one place or master and then another. Gradually during the 
early centuries it was discovered that a much better life for most 
religious persons could be lived in a community, where all the 
members would embrace voluntary poverty and chastity and be 
subject to the religious discipline and government of the spiritual 
father or superior. Thus it was realized that the perfection of the 
religious state of life requires not only voluntary poverty and 
chastity but also obedience to some religious authority, who would 
impart the discipline and prescribe the exercises which lead to 
the perfection of charity. Only after several centuries of devel- 
opment was the perfection of the religious state achieved in its 
organized form. 


THE CANONICAL RELIGIOUS STATE 


In order to guard the right means to the right end, and thus to 
assure that a reasonable service is offered to God, religious life 
must be under the supervision of the Church. God has entrusted 
to the Catholic Church the essential means for sanctification and 
perfection: divine truth, the sacraments and the authority to dis- 
pense them. The religious organizations depend upon the Church 
for these fundamental and necessary means to Christian perfec- 
tion. There is need also for a rule or constitutions approved by 
the Church, so that according to it the religious life can be direct- 
ed properly to its end, and doubts concerning the authority of 
superiors and obligations of the religious can be settled. The re- 
ligious themselves constitute a special group of persons in a special 
state of life. Their state is one of perfection because of the end 
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for which they strive, and for which they oblige themselves to ob- 
serve the great counsels given by our Lord. Upon entering this 
state of perfection the religious does not profess to be already per- 
fect, but rather to be seeking the perfection of charity by means 
of the religious discipline and exercises designed to promote it. 

The exercises and activities of religious may pertain either to 
the contemplative or to the active life. On the one hand the con- 
templative life is occupied with the things which pertain directly 
to God, such as prayer, reading and study of sacred truth, medita- 
tion or contemplation, by which the divine perfections are not 
merely known, but also loved and savored. On the other hand, all 
that promotes the welfare of the neighbor and exercises charity 
toward him, whether in body or in soul, belongs to the active life. 
When such works of mercy toward the neighbor are done for the 
honor of God, they are acceptable sacrifices of true religion. Most 
of these works are suitable for religious persons, provided that the 
religious are properly qualified and authorized to do them. The 
special aims and methods of each religious organization are formu- 
lated in the rule or constitutions approved by the Church. 


The will to enter upon religious life and to persevere in Christ’s 
service is confirmed and stabilized by a special religious contract 
or vow. A vow is a deliberate promise made to God. Because this 
promise is made to God, it is very different from a promise made 
to man. We make a promise to another human being for his ben- 
efit, not for our own. It is useful for our neighbor to receive some- 
thing good from us, and also to be assured beforehand of the good 
we shall do for him. But to God we can give nothing that is not 
already His, nor can we assure Him of anything that He does not 
already know. Hence a vow or promise to God is not made for His 
benefit. Rather, it is made for God’s honor, and for our own ben- 
efit, so that we may become more completely subject to Him 
and more perfectly united to Him. 

God is honored, not by something sinful or indifferent, but by 
acts of virtue, or by something useful for promoting virtue. Cer- 
tain acts of the virtues are obligatory for everyone, or may be- 
come so, but the counsels are not of obligation for anyone. God 
is honored particularly by works of supererogation and counsel, 
which are not obligatory, and which freely and with generous de- 
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votion are undertaken for His glory. Of course, these works of 
supererogation and counsel are not necessarily greater or more 
perfect than those which are obligatory for everybody, but they 
are signs or instruments of greater love, and they give special hon- 
or to God when they are undertaken from a religious motive. 
When we vow something pleasing to God, we acknowledge His 
supreme excellence and His dominion over us, and we direct or 
ordain something to His honor and service. The making of a vow 
is an act of the virtue of religion, and as a result of it the thing 
vowed also pertains to religion, because through the vow it is or- 
dained to God’s honor. By making a vow we become more per- 
fectly subject to God and more intimately bound to His holy 
service, and the things which we have vowed become more pleas- 
ing to God and better and more meritorious in themselves, be- 
cause they pertain to the virtue of religion. . 


The individual religious intends to offer himself completely to 
God, and to make his whole life religious, with every act an act 
of religion. This complete offering can be made all at once and in 
one act only by means of a special vow. This vow is itself an act 
of religion, which consecrates and makes religious and holy the 
life which is dedicated to God. It is a gift of one’s self to God in 
the present, and a binding promise for the future. 


When he makes his vow, the religious aims at the very heights 
of perfection: the perfect love of God, and of neighbor for God’s 
sake. Although it is true that everyone is obliged to strive for this 
end, still there are many ways and many means for attaining it. 
The great counsels of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to special religious superiors are only instruments for perfection. 
They are not essential to perfection nor obligatory for anyone. 
But they are the best means to the highest end, and for this reason 
the religious obliges himself by vow to employ them. By his reli- 
gious contract he binds himself not only to use these great means 
for perfection, but also to use them in the definite way which is 
prescribed by the rule and constitutions of his religious organi- 
zation. In other words, by his vow he obliges himself to use cer- 
tain means for perfection which are not otherwise obligatory. The 
religious contract does extend to some matters which are obliga- 
tory for everyone, particularly in regard to property and to chas- 
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tity, because these things are essential for a good life. But the most 
proper object of the religious contract, and the one which the vow 
primarily regards, is the regular life, which for the most part is a 
matter of supererogation and counsel, not otherwise obligatory. 


THE Vow OF OBEDIENCE 


The vow of obedience, whether taken with or without the ex- 
plicit mention of poverty and chastity, is made to God. But in the 
religious contract, called profession, there is also a promise of 
obedience made to the religious superiors, which is to be fulfilled 
according to the requirements of the religious rule and constitu- 
tions. However, this promise is not entirely distinct from the vow, 
but is included in the vow itself, and is not like an ordinary prom- 
ise made to man or between men. It is made not for the benefit of 
the superiors, nor of the religious organization, but for the bene- 
fit of the one promising obedience. The individual religious in 
making profession does not promise to give himself or his services 
for the benefit of another. Rather, he promises obedience to the 
religious superiors in order that through their instructions and 
under their direction and legitimate commands he may fulfill his 
vow to God, and thus by making his life wholly religious may as- 
sure the attainment of the end, which is the perfection of charity. 
This promise, like the vow itself in which it is included, must be 
made freely, without force, fear or deceit. It is a matter of super- 
erogation and counsel, not of obligation for anybody; but it is 
required for entrance into the religious state. It would not be 
made apart from the vow, nor does the religious as such intend to 
oblige himself to obey the religious superiors as such apart from 
the vow, nor otherwise than according to the trustworthy rule ap- 
proved by the Church.® 


Thus when he makes profession, the religious offers himself not 
only to God but also to the religious organization. He binds him- 
self to serve in the organization, to promote its welfare and the 
success of its work, and to share responsibility for the discharge 
of obligations assumed by the community. This he promises to 
fulfill in accordance with the requirements of the rule and con- 





5 John of St. Thomas: Comm. in IIa Ilae, q. 88. 
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stitutions and the legitimate commands of the superiors. On its 
part, the religious institute is obliged to provide for the spiritual 
welfare and physical needs of the individual religious, in accord- 
ance with the rule and constitutions and the laws of the Church. 
All these matters are included in the religious contract or profes- 
sion, but they are neither its object nor its end. The religious con- 
tract is designed simply to make the life of the individual a holy 
and religious life, leading to the attainment of perfect charity 
through the observance of the great counsels and the special means 
prescribed by the rule and constitutions and the legitimate com- 
mands of superiors. 

Because of religious profession, the individual religious is a 
sacred or holy person, dedicated and consecrated to the honor and 
love of God and of neighbor for God’s sake. His whole being and 
life pertain to religion, and all his lawful actions are acts of reli- 
gion, that is, of worship or service for the honor of God. The 
promise which he has made to God brings great advantages as well 
as obligations. By it the religious becomes more perfectly subject 
to God and united to Him, even as he is more completely separ- 
ated from the world. His will becomes fixed in regard to the good 
of the religious life which he has freely chosen, and he is strength- 
ened to persevere in the state of religious perfection and in the 
pursuit of perfect charity. The religious profession is not merely 
a sacrifice by which part of the life is offered to God and part re- 
tained for the self; rather, it is a holocaust by which the whole is 
offered to God: body and soul, time and talent, family and world- 
ly goods, or the free use of them. 


This holocaust is offered to God chiefly through the promise of 
obedience. By promising obedience the religious renounces his 
own will, his freedom to dispose further of his state and actions, 
and obliges himself to do the will of his religious superiors in 
everything which pertains to the religious life in accordance with 
the rule and constitutions. This is the greatest offering which we 
can make to God. Our free will is the chief power at our disposal, 
and is much dearer to us than the goods of the body or external 
possessions. Hence the vow of obedience is greater than the vows 
of poverty and chastity, and is sometimes understood to include 
these vows and their obligations according to the rules of reli- 
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gious life. Furthermore, the vow of obedience is most important 
because it extends to matters which are closest to the end of re- 
ligion and which directly tend to promote the love of God and 
neighbor, such as regular prayers, sacred reading or study, and 
various works of mercy. For this reason also the vow of obedience 
is most necessary for the religious state. It can even be sufficient 
of itself inasmuch as it includes the obligations of poverty and 
chastity, whereas these without the canonical vow of obedience 
do not suffice for the religious state. 


The obligation to observe the vows is derived from the virtue 
of fidelity, which requires us to fulfill the deliberate promises 
which we make to God or man.* This obligation is grave in regard 
to the essentials of the regular life of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience, determined according to the rule and constitutions. In 
particular matters of the rule and constitutions and ordinations, 
of the superiors, however, the obligation to obey is not always 
grave, but may be light, or may be an obligation not under sin 
but only under penalty. These distinctions are of great importance 
in religious life, and are determined sometimes in the rule or con- 
stitutions themselves, sometimes by the declared intention of the 
superior, sometimes by the right interpretation of the community. 


The authority of the religious superior as such is different from 
other authorities, both ecclesiastical and civil. It is somewhat like 
the authority of parents over their children, although it is not de- 
rived proximately from the natural or divine law, and the reli- 
gious themselves are more or less mature. Postulants and novices 
are obliged by Canon Law to obey their religious superiors in all 
that is lawful. This obligation is usually not grave, nor even un- 
der sin, but only under penalty, although the superior can oblige 
a novice under sin if there is reasonable need to do so. The pre- 
scriptions of Canon Law regarding religious persons oblige under 
sin. 

The authority of the religious superiors over the professed reli- 
gious is derived from the promise of obedience which is freely 
made with the vow.’ Like the precepts and ordinations prescribed 
in the rule and constitutions, the things which are legitimately 
commanded by the religious superiors in regord to the professed 





6 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 88, a. 3. * John of St. Thomas, loc. cit. 
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religious pertain formally to the religious life and the virtue of 
religion. It is only under the aspect of religion that the religious 
superior as such commands anything in regard to the professed, or 
can make anything obligatory for them which is not otherwise of 
obligation. The religious superior does not command acts of the 
other virtues as such, but only as pertinent to the regular life, be- 
cause his authority over the professed is derived from the religious 
profession. When the individual religious makes his profession and 
binds himself to obey, he does so for the purpose of making his 
life religious and perfect according to the requirements of the rule 
and constitutions—not for any other object. 


THE PRACTICE OF RELIGIOUS 


We are now in a position to answer the questions proposed at 
the beginning of this article, in view of the traditional ideals of 
religious life. In the first place, the religious who observes the 
rule and constitutions and the legitimate ordinations of his superi- 
or in those matters which do not oblige under sin performs acts 
of the virtue of religion and gains merit because of his vow of 
obedience. If he acts at least virtually from a motive of submis- 
sion to lawful authority—as doubtless he usually does—he merits 
also from the virtue of obedience and from any other virtue whose 
act was commanded, for example, mercy toward the sick. Such 
actions have special merit from the vow of obedience, even though 
they are not of obligation under sin as regards the vow, because 
they make up a large part of the religious life according to the 
rule and contitutions, which is the general object of the vow.’ 
Moreover, they are performed with a will which is confirmed in 
the practice of religious obedience by the vow, and which seeks 
the positive goods of the religious life, not content to accept only 
its privations and obligations imposed under sin. The merit of 
religious obedience does not depend upon obligation as such, but 
on free and loving devotion to God’s service according to the rule 
from the moment of profession.® 

In most of the details of religious life the obligation under sin 





8 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 186, a. 5. 
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with respect to the vow of obedience is lacking, precisely because 
the legislator or superior has so willed.° The religious founders 
were magnanimous and merciful parents who wanted to make life 
safer, not more dangerous, for their spiritual children. Further- 
more, most religious are disposed to obey and to gain the merit 
of the vow of obedience, and of other virtues, even though the ob- 
ligation under sin is lacking. Many of these matters, such as par- 
ticular fasts, prayers and observances, are works of supererogation 
which are not otherwise obligatory, nor is there any need to make 
them obligatory under sin in religious life. In certain other mat- 
ters the religious are sufficiently obliged from the nature of the 
case, for instance, by justice or charity, and there is no need for 
another obligation under sin. The rule of silence, for example, 
may not bind under sin with respect to the vow of obedience, but 
the religious who disturbs the peace of the community, or who in- 
fringes upon the regular work or repose of others, might sin 
against charity or justice. 

Again, although the superior may assign a certain task without 
intending to oblige a religious under sin with respect to the vow 
of obedience, yet obligations more or less grave may arise from 
other sources. If the religious drives a car in order to fulfill his 
assignment, he is obliged to drive carefully; if he takes a train he 
is obliged to pay his fare. If his duty is to teach, or to care for the 
sick, or to provide in any way for other persons, or to take care 
of things, he is obliged to do his work faithfully. These obliga- 
tions may be grave with respect to justice and charity, because 
the individual religious who has been lawfully designated or ap- 
pointed by the superior shares responsibility for the proper dis- 
charge of obligations lawfully assumed by the community. But 
ordinarily these are not obligations which bind under sin with 
respect to the vow of obedience. Usually it is sufficient for the 
superior to decide what is to be done, and to determine the per- 
son and other circumstances for doing it, without commanding 
under sin as regards the vow of obedience. 


Occasions for sin against the vow of obedience should not be 
multiplied, as would happen if special obligations under the vow 
were frequently imposed. This would make the religious state 
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more dangerous than the secular, and its very purpose would be 
defeated. The religious founders wisely desired that their spiritual 
children should have all the advantages and the merits of the vow 
of obedience without unnecessarily increasing their obligations 
under sin. When the religious superior decides that a formal pre- 
cept should be given, and imposes a grave obligation under the 
vow, he is not required to explain the reasons to his subjects. In 
some cases this would be imprudent, or perhaps even unneces- 
sary. But when the reasons for a precept can be prudently ex- 
plained, it is charitable to do so, because knowledge of the reason 
for a precept facilitates obedience. Religious persons are not ob- 
liged by their state to be perfect, but to strive for perfection, and 
where an occasion of sin is involved they need all the help which 
can reasonably be provided. 

In regard to sins against religious obedience, if the thing legiti- 
mately commanded under sin against the vow is something not 
otherwise obligatory, then the deliberate transgression of the com- 
mand by a professed religious is of itself one sin—a sin against 
the virtue of religion. This is the ultimate species, because the act 
is obligatory only by reason of the vow, not for any other reason. 
St. Thomas teaches that this sin is not a sacrilege, because, unlike 
a sin against religious chastity, transgression of the vow of obedi- 
ence as such is not formally opposed to the sanctity of the person. 





Again, if the thing legitimately commanded under sin against 
the vow of obedience is obligatory for some other reason, and is 
not itself a matter of the virtue of religion (such as attending 
Mass on Sunday) then deliberate transgression of the command is 
opposed both to the virtue of religion, because of the vow, and 
to some other virtue, because of the other obligation. Just as a sin 
against religious poverty can be in some cases a twofold sin, op- 
posed both to the virtue of religion (because of the vow of pover- 
ty) and to justice, so also an offense against religious obedience 
can be a twofold sin. This is so only when the thing legitimately 
commanded by the religious authority is obligatory otherwise and 
is not itself a matter of the virtue of religion. A casé like this is 
unusual, because the most proper objects of religious obedience 
are works of supererogation and counsel which are not otherwise 
obligatory. 
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If the transgression in matters of religious obedience is com- 
mitted with refusal to submit to the authority of the religious 
rule, or to that of the religious superiors, then the sin against the 
virtue of religion is graver, but it is not a formally distinct sin. 
This insubordination is contempt of the religious authority as 
such, and it is opposed to the virtue of religion. It is not opposed 
to the virtue of obedience because it is not contempt of authority 
as such, nor refusal to submit to any authority, but to the reli- 
gious authority to which the professed religious is subject only by 
reason of his vow. St. Thomas says that contempt of the religious 
authority as such makes the sin against the virtue of religion grav- 
er because it implies greater ingratitude to God for the benefit 
of a religious vocation.” 

Transgressions in matters which are commanded by the reli- 
gious authorities under a penalty, not under sin, but which may 
or may not be obligatory for some other reason, are not sins 
against the vow of obedience, provided that there is no contempt 
of the religious authority. Faults committed out of ignorance or 
human frailty, or out of dislike for the thing commanded, or for 
the superior commanding, are not sins of contempt, because this 
requires a willful refusal of submission to the authority. By his vow 
the religious binds himself to obey according to the determina- 
tions and exactions or requirements of the rule and constitutions 
and the legitimate commands of the superiors. If these authorities 
do not impose an obligation under sin with respect to the vow, 
then, aside from contempt, there can be no sin against the vow, 
although there may be sin by reason of some other obligation. 


Transgressions of the rule or of commands of the superiors in 
matters which are not obligatory under sin are not of themselves 
sinful, because these are matters which the rule or the superior 
does not command under sin, but only under penalty. Yet even in 
these cases sin more or less grave may sometimes be committed 
either through neglect of duty in regard to one’s own good, or 
that of others, or through sensuality or contempt. Frequent trans- 
gressions in matters which are not obligatory under sin do not of 
themselves constitute contempt, but may lead to it. Contempt of 


11 Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 186, a. 9 ad 3; a. 10. See also John of St. Thomas, 


loc. cit. 
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the religious authorities in light matters only, not extending to 
grave matters is venial, but disposes for that which is graver. 

It is worthy of note that a religious who habitually intends to 
fulfill only the essential obligations of his state in life does not 
fail in his special obligation to strive for the perfection of charity. 
These obligations can be fulfilled according to various degrees of 
perfection in regard both to the excluding of evil and to the will- 
ing and doing of good. Those who fulfill their obligations in any 
degree, even the lowest, do not transgress them. 

We must acknowledge that in certain respects the sins of reli- 
gious are graver than similar sins committed by other persons. 
They are graver when opposed, not only to the virtues which all 
are obliged to practice, but also to the vows of religion. They are 
graver also when committed out of contempt, or when they give 
more scandal. It is easier for religious to give scandal, because 
more people take notice of their behavior,.and are influenced by 
their example. 


But if the religious does not sin against his vows, and is not 
guilty of contempt or scandal, yet through ignorance or weakness 
commits a more or less grave sin, his fault is less serious than 
similar faults of others. If it is only a venial sin, it is quickly com- 
pensated by the many prayers, penances and good works which he 
performs, and it disappears like a drop of rain in the ocean. If his 
fault is grave, he is disposed by his usual good intentions to seek 
forgiveness through humility and the means of amendment. More- 
over, he is not alone or unaided, but is helped to rise again by 
the prayers and example of the other religious. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VIRTUE OF RELIGION 


In this short analysis of the religious state of perfection, we have 
tried to show that the fundamental and most important virtue in 
religious life as such is the virtue of religion. Religious obedience j 
is holy obedience. It is obedience for the honor of God, as was the 
obedience of Christ, and is more properly religion than it is obe- 
dience. In a similar way, obedience to father and mother pertains 
to piety and the honor which is due to parents and is not mere 
obedience. The virtue of obedience is, of course, integral and 
necessary for a good life, whether in religion or in the world. But 
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it is not the foundation of the religious life as such, because the 
religious aims at something higher than sheer obedience, or do- 
ing what is commanded simply because it is commanded. 


The virtue upon which the religious life is solidly based is the 
great virtue of religion. By religion we do what we can to pay our 
debt of honor to God because of His supreme excellence and 
countless benefits. The divine vocation to the religious state is 
answered by an act of religion: by a generous and magnanimous 
act of devotion in which one’s whole life is offered to God’s serv- 
ice. The religious life is undertaken with a religious contract or 
vow by which a holocaust of the person is freely made to God. All 
the obligations peculiar to religious life stem from this vow, and 
are obligations to God in religion. Hence it is the virtue of reli- 
gion which gives to religious life its proper dignity and merit, 
presupposing the theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 

From the worldly point of view religious life may seem chiefly 
a matter of privation. Renunciation of property or of its free use, 
of marriage, and of personal freedom to determine the details of 
one’s own life may appear both unnecessary and unattractive. It 
is true that these privations are not necessary for salvation because 
they are not matters of precept but only of counsel, and there are 
many other means to perfection. But to some lovers of spiritual 
beauty these very privations are attractive, not indeed for their 
own sake, but because they are so admirably suited to the highest 
of purposes. 


Those who realize that worldly life is plagued with pride and 
concupiscence, and is full of vanity and vexation of spirit, who 
have tasted and seen that God is sweet, who love the peace of the 
house of God and desire to live in it all the days of their life, these 
are happy to offer themselves to Him as His servants, and are grate- 
ful for the privilege to do so. In good faith they make the great- 
est of sacrifices, and bind themselves to obey according to a strict 
but reliable rule approved by the Church, with the hope of pleas- 
ing God better than they could by their own choosing. To the 
good Master of the house the religious are not mere servants, but 
intimate friends: friends of the eternal Bridegroom, and His 
chaste, humble, beloved spouses. 





St. Gertrude of Helfta 


Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P. 


I. A Profile 


ANY of the best writers of today are contributing to the ex- 
M cellent collections of saints’ lives now on the market. Yet, 
so far as I know, not one of these books contains an account of St. 
Gertrude, called ‘the Great.’ The omission is surprising. 

When a very great saint is too little known, it is anyone’s priv- 


ilege to call attention to her. It is true that St. Gertrude’s two 
special distinctions—-her devotion to the Sacred Heart and her 
surpassing liberty of spirit—are familiar to anyone who has done 
much spiritual reading, for the masters of the interior life fre- 
quently refer to her. Nevertheless, the general impression of her 
life and work is somewhat vague, and her influence, strong 
though it may be, is like her cloistered life, hidden. An example 
of this strong and hidden influence may be seen in the lines of 
the Jesuit poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins: 


To him who ever thought with love of me 
Or ever did for my sake some good deed 

I will appear, looking such charity 

And kind compassion, at his life’s last need 
That he will out of hand and heartily 
Repent he sinned and all his sins be freed. 


Probably few readers of this beautiful poem recognize it as a close 
paraphrase of a passage in St. Gertrude’s Revelations. 


60 
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There is no authentic portrait of St. Gertrude. The one fre- 
quently reproduced was made in the sixteenth century (more 
than three hundred years after her death) by order of Bishop 
Diego of Tarragona. The artist had been instructed to copy a 
portrait of another religious of the same order, but found that 
although he had always been successful as a copyist, he could not 
follow his model, and instead drew a countenance far superior 
to it. This he regarded as a miraculous representation of St. 
Gertrude. Unfortunately he showed her holding a crozier, thus 
perpetuating the incorrect belief that she was an abbess. 

In the writings of St. Teresa of Avila it is easy to find many 
echoes of Gertrude who, in fact, has been called “the Teresa of 
Germany.” The literary style of both saints—direct, vivid, and 
graceful—is a corollary to many resemblances in their spirituality. 
Both had a special devotion to the divine Infant, both experienced 
a mystical wounding of the heart, and both show the perfect bal- 
ance of contemplation and ardor. 

According to the findings of the most reliable scholars, Gertrude 
was born in Thuringia in 1256. Nothing is known of her family; 
the statement that she was a countess is based on a mistaken iden- 
tification with her abbess, Gertrude von Hackeborn. From various 
passages in her writings it is surmised that she was an orphan: 
she was accustomed to say the prayer for the dead, “Deus, qui 
patrem ...” and in her Spiritual Exercises she writes: “I am but 
an orphan, motherless and forlorn. . . .” Perhaps though, we 
should not take these lines literally. At the age of five she was 
brought to the famous monastery of Helfta, a center of high 
spirituality and of the liberal arts. Here Gertrude was educated 
and spent the rest of her life. She soon distinguished herself by 
her mastery of literature and rhetoric, becoming so absorbed in 
her studies that our Lord interposed to draw her to Himself. In 
a passage of singular beauty she tells how after Compline, at the 
beginning of twilight, God “brighter than any light” dispelled 
her darkness and overthrew the tower of vanity and curiosity 
which pride had erected in her; for, she confesses, though she 
bore the name and habit of a religious, she was not one in reality. 
It is typical of St. Gertrude, who always treated others with the 
utmost delicacy, that she had just bowed respectfully to an older 
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sister in the dormitory when she saw our Lord before her. Speak- 
ing gently, He addressed her in the words of the great antiphons: 
“Thy salvation is coming quickly; why art thou consumed with 
grief? Hast thou no counselor, that thou art so changed by sad- 
ness?”” When He had said these things, it seemed to her that she | 
was in the choir in the corner where she was accustomed to say 
her tepid prayers, and there she heard His voice again: “I will | 
save and deliver thee. Do not be afraid.” . . . “When I had heard 
this, 1 saw Thee take my hand in Thy noble and fine right hand 
as if to confirm this promise ... and I recognized the precious 
jewel of those wounds.” From that day, she was detached ‘from 
an inordinate love of literature and from all my vanities.” She 
began to employ her great gifts solely for the enlightenment and J 
consolation of others, translating, composing, and explaining the 
Scriptures and writings of the Fathers. Without thought of praise 
or thanks, she worked with such alacrity that she seemed rather § 
to be enjoying herself than laboring. 


THE COMPANIONS OF ST. GERTRUDE 


Her dearest friend, according to tradition, was the sister of the 
abbess, Mechtild, ‘‘the nightingale of Christ,” who had charge of 
the choir; the writings of the two saints complement each other. 
The Solesmes edition of their works bears the single title: Revel- 
ationes Gertrudianae ac Mechtildianae. 


To the other members of the community also the saint was | 
united by devoted solicitude. Convinced that the great favors she f 
received were given to her for the benefit of others, she often 
asked: “How may my sisters share this grace, O Lord?” There 
was not a member of the community whom she did not consider 
better than herself. Here one remembers St. Teresa’s remark: 
“The best sign of improvement is not raptures, ecstasy, sweet- 
ness in prayer ... but thinking oneself the most wicked of all.” 
Gertrude sincerely believed that our Lord treated her with more 
patience than He did Judas. 


Her sisters besieged her with requests for advice, instruction, 
and consolation. In frail health—she had a number of serious ill- 7 
nesses, besides insomnia—-she was driven to the point of exhaus- 
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tion by their importunities. Sleep and meals were foregone for 
the benefit of others. At least once, however, she took to her bed 
“to escape the tumult of visitors.” 

It would be wrong to conclude that St. Gertrude’s life was one 
triumphant progress, that she was invariably loved and esteemed. 
She was sometimes hurt by the ingratitude of her friends, some- 
times neglected in her illnesses. Several passages in her Revela- 
tions tell of her being unable to get to the chapel because the 
necessary assistance was not given her. She speaks also of “calum- 
nies,” the nature of which she does not disclose. For a time she 
apparently lost her gift of gracious speech and eloquent instruc- 
tion. 


Her TEMPERAMENT 


Her faults were those natural to an ardent temperament. She 
accuses herself of “malicious lightness, passionate words and ac- 
tions, worldly conversations.” Although in her intercourse with 
our Lord she shows the most exquisite reverence, yet she finds 
herself guilty of “boorish ignorance and discourtesy” to Him. 

Her charity was not limited to the members of her community; 
she prayed for Jews and pagans, for whose salvation she was deep- 
ly concerned. Even animals shared her compassion, especially 
when she saw them suffering cold or hunger. Her love of nature 
appears frequently in her writings, for to her all beauty in water, 
flowers, trees, and birds—“especially doves, because of their liber- 


ty’—illuminated some aspect of God’s relations with the souls 
of men. 


HER WRITINGS 


Of St. Gertrude’s writings many have been lost, and the collec- 
tion of prayers attributed to her is said not to be authentic. The 
genuine extant works are the Spiritual Exercises and the Revela- 
tions, of which she wrote the second book herself and dictated the 
others. An English translation published in 1870 has been re- 
issued within the past few years. (It is almost certainly this trans- 
lation that suggested to Gerard Manley Hopkins the lines quoted 
earlier.) Although adequate, the 1870 translation fails to convey 
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the force and delicacy of the original. It also repeats the errone- 
ous identification of the Saint with her abbess despite the fact that 
this ancient error was exposed and corrected seventy-five years 
ago in the Solesmes edition. 

From the very first, St. Gertrude’s writings won the admiration 
of the clergy and particularly of the Dominicans. ‘There was a 
Dominican convent at Magdeburg, and another at Halle. Of her 
style, one of these clerical friends writes tactlessly: “It is not 
feminine, that is to say, not contemptible.” For some readers 
the flexibility and cadence of her Latin recall St. Augustine. Al- 
though after our Lord’s first appearance to her she became ‘“‘no 
longer a grammarian but a theologian,” yet she did not forget 
the rhetoric she had so well learned. 

St. Gertrude’s spiritual life was grounded in the liturgy. The 
Divine Office and the Mass inspired her daily meditation as she 
ardently renewed within herself the spirit of each recurring feast 
and season. On Epiphany she offered the Eternal Father the body 
of Christ as myrrh, His soul as gold, His divinity as incense. On 
Palm Sunday she said to our Lord: “Teach me, I beseech Thee, 
how I can go forth to meet Thee today, who art approaching 
Thy passion for my salvation.” 

Our Lord frequently instructed her through parables as He did 
His disciples. In comparisons of singular beauty He likened Him- 
self to a king, to a father or mother, to a physician, a bridegroom, 
a patient teacher. She writes: ‘““Thy fatherly love taught me that 
I should regard Thy affection for me like that of a father of a 
family who, delighted at seeing his many beautiful children re- 
ceiving admiration from servants and neighbors, has one little 
child who is less attractive than the others. This one he pities 
with fatherly love, often taking him in his arms and giving him 
little gifts which the others do not receive.’’ On another occasion 
Christ spoke of how He never permits His own to be tried be- 
yond their strength, but always moderates their adversity, “even 
as a mother who wishes to warm her little child at the fire always 
holds her hand between the fire and her child.” In commenting 
on the Saint’s perfect indifference to the outcome of her illness, He 
said: ““When a bridegroom conducts his bride into a garden of 
roses to gather them for a bouquet, she takes so much pleasure in 
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his conversation that she never pauses to inquire which of the 
roses he would wish her to gather, but she takes whichever flow- 
er her bridegroom gives her and places it in her bouquet. So also 
the faithful soul. . .” 


QUOTATIONS FROM HER WRITINGS 


The sayings of St. Gertrude have been treasured through the 
centuries, sometimes by persons who have never read her works: 


“It never happens that anyone looks at a crucifix without a 
particular grace.” 


“Adversity is the spiritual ring with which the soul is betrothed 
to God.” 


Her characteristic liberty of spirit is best shown by her words 
on sudden death: “I wish with my whole heart to be strengthened 
by those health-giving last sacraments; nevertheless the will and 
appointment of God seem to be the best and surest preparation. 
I am certain that, whatever the manner of my death, sudden or 
foreseen, I shall never lack His mercy without which I cannot pos- 
sibly be saved in either case.” 


Where is St. Gertrude buried? No one knows. Perhaps she rests 
at Helfta, where she died at the age of forty-five, before the com- 
munity moved to Eisleben. There is no available record of her 
translation. Whichever place it may be is now under Communist 
domination. 


No saint really needs a shrine, but the friends of a saint find joy 
in visiting the places he has made holy. For Gertrude’s friends her 
writings are her best memorial. There we see and hear her, ex- 
alted to the heights of contemplation yet endearingly natural— 
falling asleep at Mass and being awakened by the bell at the con- 
secration,—a self-effacing nun in the midst of her community, a 
gracious figure marked by “the unhistorical loneliness of sanctity,” 
to borrow Michael Harrington’s happy phrase, and crowned for- 
ever by our Lord’s words: “After the Sacrament of the altar, I am 
to be found in the heart of Gertrude.” 
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II. Gertrude in Her Community 


Research having corrected the mistaken identification of St. 
Gertrude with her abbess, we now know that she was not a superi- 
or. As an ordinary member of her community the great saint of 
the thirteenth century exercised a leadership at once more hidden 
and more exalted than that of the queenly rulers of the Cistercian 
monastery at Helfta. 


Any account of the community should make clear at the outset 
that it included at least two persons named Gertrude and at least 
three named Mechtild. Gertrude von Hackeborn was the abbess. 
St. Gertrude, who is the subject of this study, has no recorded sur- 
name; instead, she has the incomparable epithet, “the Great.’ St. 
Mechtild von Hackeborn, sister of the abbess Gertrude, was 
chantress of the community: she was the intimate friend of St. 
Gertrude, but not her sister, as some of the older lives of the two 
saints mistakenly assume. Another Mechtild, surnamed ‘“‘von Mag- 
deburg,” entered the community at a rather advanced age after 
having lived as a Beguine in the city of Magdeburg. She is the 
author of a mystical work, Das Fliessende Licht der Gottheit. The 
third Mechtild has the surname, ‘“‘von Wippra’”’; she was evidently 
the meisterin or chief mistress of the school at Helfta. 

As we learn from St. Gertrude, the site of the monastery was ex- 
tremely beautiful, with many spring-fed streams and an abund- 
ance of fruit trees. The land had been given by the brothers of 
the Abbess Gertrude in 1258, when a scarcity of water at Rodards- 
dorf, the former foundation, necessitated a transfer of the nuns. 
When her young namesake was brought to the convent school, 
this abbess was not yet thirty though she had governed the com- 
munity for eleven years. In personality and character she was an 
ideal superior, equally attentive to the spiritual, intellectual, and 
physical welfare of her daughters during the forty years of her 
abbacy. Attaching great importance to the study of Sacred Scrip- 
tures, she urged that the sisters memorize them, beginning with 
the Psalter. She spared no effort to obtain books, and insisted that 
the younger and less instructed religious give themselves to as- 
siduous study. She often said that if study were neglected and the 
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Scriptures no longer understood, religion itself would be in peril. 
In this insistence on Biblical study she was upheld by St. Gertrude. 

Classical authors were also read by the nuns; some of the com- 
munity copied and illuminated manuscripts. Elizabeth, one of the 
grand-daughters of the count of Mansfeld, was distinguished as a 
painter and illuminator. Her sister Sophia, afterwards abbess, 
transcribed and copied many books. 


Religious observance, of course, occupied the first place in the 
life of this fervent community. Recitation of the Divine Office 
(the sisters rose for Matins), processions, the chapter of faults, 
taking the discipline, reading during meals, are all mentioned in 
the writings of Sts. Gertrude and Mechtild. 


LABORS AND TRIALS 


In a community which numbered well over a hundred mem- 
bers, the amount of manual work was considerable. All the sisters 
undertook such tasks as spinning and the ordinary duties of a 
household. The abbess was often the first at work and sometimes 
swept the cloister by herself. Many passages in the Revelations of 
the two saints of Helfta reveal the unremitting diligence of the 
hard-working community. St. Mechtild, though she was not strong, 
served as chantress for forty years. It seemed to her sometimes that 
she could no longer draw her breath, yet she continued to sing 
with all her strength and with such fervor that she would not have 
stopped even if the singing were to cost her life. Of another sister 
it is written that she received a special reward from God because 
she did not complain when she had to work beyond her strength. 
The school attracted many visitors, and we read that St. Mechtild, 
praying compassionately for the overburdened portress, was told 
by our Lord: “Every step taken by obedience is a coin put into 
My hand.” 

The rigors of the daily routine seem hardly worth mentioning 
in view of the far greater ordeals which the community suffered: 
the pressure of debts, losses by theft, and exposure to assault dur- 
ing one of the most troubled periods of German history. Many of 
the sisters were related to the barons whose quarrels terrorized the 
region, but such family ties did not afford any protection. An out- 
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rageous attack on Helfta was made in 1284 by Gebhard of Mans- 
feld, whose sisters Sophia and Elizabeth have been mentioned as 
members of the community. With a band of followers he invaded 
the cloister, ate meat there on Good Friday, and behaved with 
such violence that he was excommunicated by Pope Martin IV. 
The reason for this assault is not known—“a family quarrel,” says 
one commentator. Gebhard died suddenly the next year, and at 
the request of his widow he was eventually buried within the mon- 
astery in the mortuary chapel built by his father, Burchard. His 
long-suffering sister Sophia was elected abbess in 1291, and his son, 
Count Burchard XII, who had bequeathed the monastery twenty- 
nine acres of wooded ground, was in 1294 accompanied to his 
grave by all the community in solemn procession. A more arrest- 
ing example of the peculiar family involvements of some medieval 
religious communities would be hard to find. 

Another grievous trial was the interdict laid upon Helfta some- 
time before 1298. The exact reason is not known. St. Mechtild 
says that while the see of Halberstadt was vacant, ‘the Canons 
laid an interdict upon the community, greatly afflicting it on ac- 
count of certain pecuniary matters.” The closing of their church, 
the silencing of organ and chant, the deprivation of the sacra- 
ments profoundly saddened all the sisters. 





THE SAINT AS SUBJECT 


Such was the religious family of St. Gertrude. What was her 
own role in this good community? 

First of all, she was a full time member of it. The concerns of 
the monastery were her concerns, its joys and sorrows were hers. 
She esteemed her sisters so much that she was accustomed to seek 
favors from God by reminding Him of the merits of her compan- 
ions. Nevertheless, she was not blind to their faults, and although 
naturally sensitive to the opinions of others, she was fearless where 
God’s honor was involved. Her love of justice and freedom from 
human respect so impressed the Saint’s contemporaries that one 
of them writes: “She would not have defended by a single word 
her dearest friend even against her own enemy if by so doing she 
might be guilty of injustice. In fact, if justice demanded it, she 
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would condemn her own mother rather than commit the least in- 
justice even to an enemy.” 

The Sisters, realizing her devotion to them, sought her coun- 
sel and intercession, sharing with her their most secret trials. Many 
pages in her Revelations record her prayers for sisters afflicted by 
temptations, scruples, or other anxieties. 

Not only her sisters, but all classes of persons, from the laborers 
on the convent property to the Dominican fathers and brothers 
from Halle and Magdeburg, engaged her interest and compassion. 
(Yet it is remarked that she never looked at any man long enough 
to recognize him on a second meeting.) ‘The affection that she 
inspired drew her friends to God, and “even rebels,” says her con- 
temporary biographer, who would not humble themselves before 
anyone else, were overcome by her. Several affirmed that one of 
her words touched them more deeply than the long sermons of 
better preachers. ‘To her as to Jeremias, our Lord had said: “I have 
put my words into your mouth.” 

Far from feeling complacency at being so sought out, Gertrude 
was ashamed. “Alas, my Lord,” she mourned, “I have taught oth- 
ers and have not followed my own instruction.” She also accused 
herself of failing in the duties of congratulating and compassion- 
ating her neighbor. The scope of her charity finds expression in 
the cry: ““O my Savior, I wish to bring to You every single soul 
that You might take delight in each. I would run over the whole 
earth barefoot from now till doomsday and carry to You in my 
arms everyone who does not know You and whose love could 
please You!”’ : 


St. GERTRUDE AS TEACHER 


In her special duty of teaching the Scriptures, Gertrude was 
characteristically tireless. She would paraphrase difficult passages 
for the better understanding of the untutored. When discussing 
texts which recount gross actions, she was so impersonal that only 
a slight flush betrayed her embarrassment. If it was necessary to 
treat of such matters in order to assist someone in a spiritual dif- 
ficulty, she spoke with complete candor and tranquillity. In all her 
studies God was her tutor—Tu optime magistrorum, she calls 
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Him: “O best of teachers, you who have so many times instructed 
my stupidity!” To distribute His gifts through writing and speak- 
ing was her consuming desire. The magnificence of these gifts in 
no way lightened the labor of communicating them, and Gertrude 
was often extremely weary. From early in the morning until eve- 
ning she was studying, teaching, and writing. Christ had said to 
her: “I am always hungry and thirsty for the salvation of souls; 
anyone who will study some words of Scripture every day will ap- 
pease my hunger.” 


Evidently some of her writing was done out-of-doors. As the 
nuns carried tablets at their sides, a desk would not always be 
necessary. One day when St. Gertrude was at work, seated on a 
pile of hay, her stylus slipped into it. “Lord,” she exclaimed play- 
fully (quasi jocosa), ‘there is no use in my searching for it. Please 
help me.’”’ Without even looking, she put her hand into the hay 
with as much assurance as if the stylus lay on a table before her, 
and instantly recovered it. According to some translators, it was a 
needle that the Saint lost, but the Latin reads stylus seu acus. 
From what we know of Gertrude’s life she seems more likely to 
have been writing than sewing, though like St. Teresa of Avila, 
she did spin. 


GRACES OF THE COMMON LIFE 


Many of Gertrude’s special graces came to her as she took part 
in the ordinary routine of convent life. It was just after she had 
inclined before an elderly sister, ‘“‘according to our Rule,” that 
she was called by our Lord to a new life of union with Him. Lat- 
er, a profound insight into God’s mercy to sinners came to her as 
she stood at table with the community after the ritual washing of 
hands. On another occasion, while seated in the refectory for col- 
lation, she received in her heart the impression of the wounds of 
Christ. On Christmas Eve at the chapter of faults she saw our Lord 
presiding in the place of the abbess, and looking with singular 
kindness on the sisters being assigned to the offices of hebdomadar- 
ia, lectress, and chantress. We read that she won favor from God 
for recommencing her recitation of Matins in order to say it with 
a young sister. Evidently this was one of the many times when the 
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Saint’s infirmities prevented her from chanting office with the 
community, and the other sister was no doubt also ill. Finally, it 
is worth noting that it was when the community was waiting the 
signal to go to the infirmary where Communion was to be given 
to a sister, that Gertrude was inspired by the Holy Spirit to begin 
writing the account of the vision of Christ which she had had eight 
years earlier. 

Among St. Gertrude’s companions, all of whom were dear to 
her, St. Mechtild, sister of the abbess, held a special place. Theirs 
was a friendship founded on God; any other kind they avoided 
‘‘as deadly poison,” to use St. Gertrude’s own words. It was Mech- 
tild whom she consulted after receiving the first striking manifes- 
tation of God’s love. Each of the two friends was instructed by 
God in what concerned the other. As the revelations of St. Mech- 
tild were nearly all written by Gertrude, there is a unity of style 
as well as of spirit in the works of the two saints. The death of 
Mechtild in 1290 during her fifty-seventh year brought to Ger- 
trude a fuller realization of her friend’s great holiness and partic- 
ularly of her patience in suffering. Her account of the death of 
“our chantress of blessed memory” relates how the Lord Jesus, 
Cantor cantorum, Himself intoned the words: Venite, benedicti 
patris mei, percipite regnum, for “the nightingale of Christ,’’ who 
for forty years had led the chant of her community. After Mech- 
tild’s death, Gertrude invoked her help with the utmost confi- 
dence. Yet she felt keenly the loss of her saintly companion: “Alas, 
when shall we find again anyone like her?” she writes sorrowfully. 

Did Gertrude’s community appreciate her? The very existence of 
her Revelations proves that they did, for with the exception of the 
second book, which she herself wrote, they were compiled by one 
or more of her fellow religious. It is obvious that the writers knew 
the Saint well. It was, they tell us, her “serene humility,” not fret- 
ful or self-conscious, that won the love of her sisters. In these pages 
we see her, walking outdoors with her companions and regretting 
that a misstep had not resulted in her death that she might have 
gone instantly to God. We find her subject to the ordinary ex- 
periences of a conventual household: listening to the bell that 
calls the workmen to their meals; noting that “some persons, 
frightened by nightmares often cry out in a fearful manner”; re- 
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ceiving her portion of food or clothing without making any choice, 
but simply taking what comes to hand. We see her so lost in God 
while she attends Office that she does not know whether the other 
sisters are sitting or standing, and has to have her attention called 
to the rubrics. Very likely the sister who corrected her had her 
own opinion of such abstraction. Obviously, Gertrude did not 
please everyone, and like all of us, she suffered from disapproba- 
tion. Once, when she believed that she had given pain to some- 
one, she complained to Christ: “Why must I be the scourge of 
Your friends?” Yet that she was loved and honored even during 
her lifetime is certain. 

St. Gertrude has not attracted an accumulation of legendary ma- 
terial as have some other saints of the Middle Ages. Instead, we 
have the precious record of her interior life and the words of her 
contemporaries in a tribute as simple as it is impressive: “When 
Gertrude dies, it would be right to place her under our altar with 
the relics of the saints.” 





Saint for Our Century 


Rochus Spieker, O.P. 


O WRITE the life history of Maria Goretti—her true history 
z —is to write as one the history of Jesus and that of the child 
martyr, because God has willed that the life of the Savior should 
stamp the life of the maiden of Corinaldo and direct its destiny. 
To her heart He entrusted that love of Jesus which, through her, 
He desired to bestow on a wretched moor village; to her mouth 
He entrusted words that in their childlike simplicity should make 
Him again a child and enable Him once more to go about, help- 
ing and consoling. Her feet were appointed to walk in Jesus’ 
stead along Nettuno’s streets, her hands to act in Jesus’ name. For 
it pleased God to manifest in her a mystery of the heart of Christ 
reserved for the day when a child should reveal it to this village 
and its inhabitants. 

Indeed, this child herself was a mystery of Jesus’ heart, the ex- 
pression of an extraordinary love: a love exercised ever since the 
night when in Bethlehem all doors were locked against Him and 
ever since the days when Jesus labored at the side of the poor, 
a love reserved for our own times. Maria was to be a word of the 
gospel of Jesus, of the peace of Jesus, of the joy of Jesus; a word 
resembling a maiden and being one; a word intended to make 
known to a poor and overworked people the beatitudes preached 
by our divine Lord. 

Therefore the story of the maiden Maria Goretti will here be 
told, so that they who have eyes to see will learn better to know 
Jesus and they who love, experience Him as He is. 
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CHILD OF POVERTY 


Luigi and Assunta Goretti had already been blessed with two 
sons when on October 16, 1890, the little girl was born, the story 
of whose life is here related. Antonio, the older of the two boys, 
died early, sealed with the pledge of eternal life. Angelo, the sec- 
ond, was two years old when Assunta gave birth to a little 
daughter. 


Assunta, a young woman of severe features and hands hardened 
with toil, had in youth lost her mother and had been forced to 
gain a livelihood among strangers. For the most part our divine 
Lord and His holy Mother had been her support until she met 
Luigi Goretti. A man of joyous disposition and a tireless work- 
er, he soon won her confidence, and she knew she could live con- 
tentedly with him despite poverty and its inconveniences. 

Maria’s parents, unable to provide their new-born babe with 
a comfortable home, were eager and prompt to secure for her 
spiritual riches and brought her to the baptismal font the day 
after she was born. That day and hour were the most momentous 
of her life, for at the moment that the purifying waters trickled 


down on the child’s head, the Holy Trinity took possession of her 
soul. 


God by grace made His entrance into the soul of Maria, and 
hidden there, He awaited the day of July 5, 1902, when at the hour 
in which His Son died He was to raise her to a new height, the 
height of Christ, the height of perfect love, perfect obedience, a 
perfect victim. 

But no such thoughts occurred to those who attended Maria’s 
baptism. Kindly neighbors and friends crowded the little chapel 
and noted the father’s pride and happiness as he held the fidget- 
ing mite in his arms. 

God, however, had begun His work. 

The years that followed proved that the Goretti family could 
not find the means of sustenance in the small town of Corinaldo, 
especially after Assunta had given birth to two more boys. The 
beautifully located little farm of the Gorettis had become too small 
to maintain a family of six. Luigi Goretti and his wife resigned 
themselves to divine providence. It testifies to their piety and 
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humility that before setting out into an uncertain future, they 
arranged for the sacrament of confirmation for the two older 
children, Angelo and Maria. 

Thus it happened that Maria at the age of six was fortified with 
the grace of that sacrament which has a mysterious relation to 
martyrdom. For the sacrament of confirmation is the anointing 
of the Christian for his profession of faith in Christ; it strengthens 
him to stand up for Christ under all circumstances, to confess 
Him and His commandments, if necessary, with his blood. Prob- 
ably no one present at the ceremony paid particular attention to 
the little girl as she walked up the altar steps with the other chil- 
dren. Nor did the bishop, seated in front of the stone on which 
the memory of the martyrdom of Jesus is daily renewed, especi- 
ally note the auburn-haired child as he traced the sign of the cross 
on her forehead with chrism. But Christ marked out this soul for 
His own hour. 


Shortly after this event the Goretti family packed their house- 
hold articles on a mule cart and began their journey, soon losing 
view of the fruitful old homestead behind the windings of the 
dusty road. Where would the way lead? First of all to Rome. 
There they would pray at the graves of the holy Apostles and of- 
fer candles to the Mother of Perpetual Help. Humanly speaking, 
all these prayers and votive lights were of little temporal avail. 
For the Gorettis there was no other choice, no other road, than 
that which led to the Pontine Marshes, the extensive swamps 
southwest of Rome which, like a no man’s land, served as a last 
refuge for the poor, the despondent, and the fever-stricken. 

The first stopping place of the little caravan was Paliano. There 
the Goretti family stayed for about three years. During that time 
Ersilia and later the youngest child, Teresa, were born. In Paliano, 
Giovanni Serenelli and his sons Alessandro and Vincenzo joinéd 
the Gorettis. Countrymen of the Gorettis, they likewise had been 
expelled from their home. It is not surprising that Luigi Goretti 
should join his fortunes to those of the Serenelli family, especial- 
ly since the two sons were in the vigor of youth. Alessandro had 
just reached his eighteenth year. Motherless, his life had held no 
joy, and while still very young he had been forced to work among 
strangers. Later he had come back to his father. Under a shy and 
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reserved exterior lay hidden a great inner unrest and longing for 
life—real active life. Vincenzo, somewhat older, was soon to be 
drafted into the army. 

In 1899 the Goretti family moved with the Serenellis to a small 
forlorn village, La Ferriere, located about six miles inland from 
the seaport town of Nettuno. There Maria’s father died on May 
6, 1900, a victim of the moor malaria. Luigi Goretti’s last words 
to his family were: “Go home to Corinaldo!”’ 

But there was no money. By Serenelli’s orders, all had to bestir 
themselves to their uttermost and were put to work in the field. 
Assunta put her oldest daughter, the ten-year-old Maria, in charge 
of house and kitchen, so that she herself would be free for work in 
the field. At the same time Maria took care of the younger chil- 
dren, and besides served the needs of the Serenellis who shared the 
home with the Gorettis and ate at the same table with them. In 
spite of the strenuous efforts made by everyone, they were unable 
this year to pay the rent on the farm. 


AN EARLY PorTRAIT 


The pious expedient which makes Maria’s picture saleable is 
sheer deception. Maria was not the sentimental teen-age girl with 
a bouquet of lilies that she is represented to be. She was too hale 
and sound in the sphere of the natural and supernatural, too rig- 
orous and too simple to be sentimental. She was a country lass 
who had fast developed under a southern sun, accustomed to an 
open sky and the winds of the wide plains. Hunger, heat, and cold 
had hardened her. 

All who knew the child commented on her seriousness. At the 
same time we have reason to believe that she was not grave be- 
yond her years nor was she incapable of joy. Her seriousness was 
rather an inborn sense for the essential and the practical in life 
that was awakened by her contact with God and was heightened 
by the need of loved ones. 

We must consider, moreover, that girls in southern lands grow 
up faster than in northern countries, so that Maria at the time of 
her death compared in size and maturity with a girl in the north 
of thirteen or fourteen. 


a 
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Maria’s earnest, untainted spirit spread peace and happiness 
among those with whom she lived. It was the expression of an in- 
tensive life that, despite her tender years, exerted a spontaneous 
influence over others. The peace that possessed her soul lit up 
her features with a more than earthly sweetness, and when she 
died it seemed as though darkness had settled on the home. 

Let us now consider more attentively what is told us of Maria 
concerning the last two years of her life. She died shortly before 
the completion of her twelfth year. A study of her features shows 
that the three phases of womanhood—childhood, maidenhood, 
and motherhood-—so combine that no one of them predominated. 
‘Toward her mother she is all child—attentive, docile. When she 
consoles the latter in days of trial, she does so with childlike sim- 
plicity. With motherly solicitude she cares for the younger chil- 
dren entrusted to her. She is discreet, practical, selfless. At work 
her hands are nimble, for she is aware that the whole household 
depends on her. Her duties, though many, never prevent her from 
attending to little wants of younger brothers and sisters, amusing 
and quieting them and praying with them. After all, as yet only a 
child herself, it is but natural that she should participate in their 
little games. With God, as we shall more clearly see later, she is a 
maiden looking forward to the meeting with Jesus in the Eu- 
charist. 

Not unless one had seen the whitewashed kitchen with its 
black fireplace and roughly-jointed stone floor in la Ferriere, and 
through its windows the dismal view of the moor lands, could one 
understand the gloomy atmosphere of the place after the father’s 
death. The vacant chair at table recalled his dear features to Maria 
at every meal, but she understood that she must not let her feel- 
ings be known. Work must go on; yes, even more diligently and 
more intensely, if the family was not to die of hunger. As things 
were, the’ mother grieved deeply. There was no money to have 
Masses said for the father. What did the future hold for them? 
God alone knew. 

Yet, strangely enough, in the twilight of a hopeless, unpromis- 
ing future, the direct want of the necessaries of life, the fever- 
laden air of the moor, and the obscurity of faith, something like 
a midnight sun begins to light up the soul of Maria. She has 
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gained a firm reliance on the goodness of God; a hope against all 
hope; a love like the love of a bride. The God who permitted the 
abject poverty to which her days are committed, who directed her 
steps to the moor lands, who took away her father, this God in 
her deep humility she recognizes as a God of perfect love. 

In this period following her father’s death, Maria often pro- 
longed her prayers after the customary family Rosary had been 
said. Bead after bead glided meditatively between her fingers, re- 
calling the virgin of the Gospel who went out, lamp in hand, to 
meet the bridegroom. As the days passed, her thoughts were ever 
more fixed on God. Whether her hands kneaded the dough, kept 
the fire crackling in the chimney, or busied themselves with any 
other duty about the house, her lips with hardly an interruption 
moved in prayer. And God heard these words rising to Him from 
a humble heart—words for which He had waited from eternity 
that He might hear them from the lips of this.child. As the Hail 
Marys followed one upon the other, even so did God, enthroned 
above the celestial choirs, cause the events of her life to follow 
one upon the other: linking chance occurrence with chance oc- 
_currence, the small with the great, the daily happenings with the 
extraordinary, until all was in readiness for the final decisive yes 
spoken by bleeding lips for the marriage feast of the Lamb. 


HER BRIDEGROOM 


One day Maria asked her mother this question: “Mother, when 
will I be permitted te receive Holy Communion? I want Jesus!” 
What bitter pain does not the mother’s answer express: “Cocca 
mia, my little chick, how can you expect to receive Holy Com- 
munion when you have not learned the catechism? You know you 
can’t read. Also we have no money to buy you a dress, shoes, and 
a veil. And you have not a free moment because of all the work 
that must be done!”’ 

But the words, “I want Jesus,” had been spoken and could not 
be unsaid. In it was the breath of the Holy Spirit. And hence 
ways were found. The neighbors lent helping hands in one way 
or another. The mother gave to the child the coral earrings which 
had been a gift from her husband. (Now since the death of her 
child Assunta once more wears them herself as a relic.) 
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The final instructions for the coming of Jesus were the sermons 
of a Passionist Father at St. Mary’s, the sanctuary at Nettuno. To 
learn to know her divine Savior better, Maria had to walk each 
day six miles going and coming. Always quiet and self-contained, 
she returned one day from Nettuno greatly disturbed. Words 
spoken by the priest were weighing her down. ‘Mother,’ she 
said, ‘Father told us about the sufferings of Jesus, and, oh, the 
terrible pains He was made to endure. And he said that we are the 
cause of this suffering when we commit a sin.” It was a thought 
that burned itself deep into her consciousness. Sin then, she un- 
derstood, was not simply a trespassing of orders; sin was baseness, 
a personal offense against God; the cause of Jesus’ crucifixion. 
The Savior’s cross to Maria’s eyes suddenly became real, fearful. 
And we who know what took place later shudder when told that 
the child, hearing about a sinful deed committed in the neighbor- 
hood, broke out into the words: “Death sooner than that!” 

So the day of her first Holy Communion drew near. Maria was 
more quiet than usual. Her thoughts were, like the meadow blos- 
soms on her veil, fixed on the holy act she was to perform. Be- 
fore starting for church with other members of the family, she 
asked pardon of her mother, the father Serenelli, and his son Ales- 
sandro for any displeasure she had given them. Then came the 
drive to the little church at Conca. 

Holy Mass began. The commemoration of Christ’s death on 
the Cross was transpiring on the altar. Maria prayed with closed 
eyes. She was not able to read; neither did she require a book. 
Her Amen added to the words spoken over the relics of holy mar- 
tyrs made hers a perfect prayer.. Her Amen was all-sufficient, for 
she was unable to comprehend the holy action that took place 
when the priest raised the Sacred Host and chalice. The Apostle 
tells us that the Spirit helps our infirmity: “For we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit himself asketh for 
us with unspeakable groanings.” 1 The Spirit knew of the hour in 
which the child should in her own body take the part that was 
here carried out for her. 

The priest pronounced the words of the Our Father. Maria 
said them with him. There were only few prayers which she knew: 





1 Rom. 8:26. 
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the Credo, the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and a few hymns. How 
happy she now was to accompany the priest at these: “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven’”’"—tremendously exalted words, 
throwing a brightness like a shaft of lightning about the Mass, a 
petition beyond the power of man. We shall hear it again: modi- 
fied, covered over, yet still recognizable, on July fifth, at the mo- 
ment of her martyrdom, the very hour in which Jesus died. 

With the Sacred Host the priest traced over her the sign of the 
cross: “May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve your soul 
unto life everlasting.” What urgency for this request there was in 
Maria’s case, how greatly she was to rely on it! But neither priest 
nor people surmised her future. She lifted calloused little hands 
to cover mouth and eyes and guard her Treasure. 


‘THE FoRBIDDEN ACT 


Since the day on which Jesus had consecrated Maria as His 
victim and the child had received into her heart Him who is the 
strength of martyrs and the purity of virgins, since that day, 
though she could not know it, everything seemed to be arranged 


and made ready for the supreme sacrifice. She had the happiness 
of welcoming Jesus in the Sacred Host four times more before the 
end. 


Alessandro Serenelli early in June of 1902, the month preced- 
ing the murder, had forced his attentions on Maria. They were 
working in the field, alone. When Alessandro found that his at- 
tempt was futile, he cautioned her not to betray him. What was 
Maria to do? She was helpless. Alessandro’s father was master of 
the house. The relations between the two families were strained. 
What would be the consequence of open conflict? An argument 
between the quick-tempered mother and the hot-headed Serenelli 
was to be feared. Where could the Gorettis go? What means of 
livelihood could they find? Their poverty was like a prison with- 
out a door. 

Maria remained silent, but united herself more closely to God 
in prayer as the days passed. The occurrence in the field, as the 
family later testified, cast a deep shadow over her. Toward the 
end of June, Alessandro made a second attempt. Maria was put- 
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ting his room in order. His language this time was extremely gross 
and left no room for doubt. Maria, without heeding him, kept on 
with her work in silence. But when he tried to lay hold of her, 
Maria turned on him with so amazed and horrified a look that 
he hesitated and then hastily left the room, calling out: “Say a 
word about it, and I shall kill you.”” And Maria knew Alessandro. 

God alone has knowledge of the days and nights that followed; 
the fearful threat that weighed her down. Who but God could 
understand the anxiety she endured when alone in the house? 
Who but He could measure the agony she underwent when seat- 
ed at table with Alessandro? Gruff and cutting, he criticized serv- 
ices and food. His intention was to curb her spirit and to make 
her pliable for his purpose. But Maria did not dare to speak. She 
had to bear it. No other course seemed open to her than to leave 
all to God. He alone could protect her. 

So July 5, 1902, came, the Saturday before the feast of the 
precious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which at that time was 
observed on the first Sunday in July. The sun was brooding over 
the moor. In the morning Maria had begged her mother not to 
leave her alone in the kitchen. “I am afraid,” she had said. As- 


sunta hardly listened. A day of hard work lay ahead. Out of doors 
the air was vibrating. The beans had to be threshed under a 
burning sun. “Don’t talk nonsense,” the mother had answered in 
an unkind tone. Maria dared not explain. How could she make 
known to her mother her oppressing fear? 

A little later she ran over for a moment to the neighbors, the 
Cimarellis. 


“Theresa,” she said, ‘““we are going to Compomorto tomorrow, 
I hope. I wish it were tomorrow already so that I could receive 
Holy Communion.” 

Later all gathered in the kitchen for the noon meal. Little was 
said at table, for all were exhausted from the excessive heat. The 
meal finished, old Serenelli ordered every hand back to work. 
Maria wanted to go with the rest, but the mother held her back 
with the words: 

“Put the kitchen in order. What has come over the girl?” 

Alessandro turned back. 

“Listen, Maria,” he called out, “there’s one of my shirts to be 
mended.” 
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Maria didn’t raise her eyes. 
“Where is it?” 


“On my bed, and the material for mending it there also.” 

For an instant an image flashed before the girl’s downcast eyes 
—she saw herself again working in Alessandro’s room as she did 
two weeks ago. But it was only for an instant. Maria fetched the 
shirt, put the kitchen in order and seated herself with the sewing 
on the upper landing of the outdoor steps. From this place she 
could see her mother and the children at work. Theresa alone, her 
youngest sister, was sleeping at her side. Below, Maria could hear 
the monotonous screeching of the two-wheeled cart moving in its 
circular groove, like the hands of the clock that runs down accord- 
ing to unknown laws. Alessandro every now and then spurred on 
the oxen with a brusk shout. 


A while later old Serenelli lays his hoe aside, comes over to the 
house and lies down under the steps. The moor fever, malaria, has 
suddenly a hold on him again. If Maria leans over the railing she 
can see him. Oh, the misery of the poor! Suddenly she becomes 
aware of a singular quiet about her. The screeching of the wheels 
has ceased. The clock has stopped, and the sky hangs glistening 
like a giant glass bowl over the moor. Now through the silence 
Alessandro’s voice is heard: 


“Assunta, take the reins for a moment. I want to fetch my 
handkerchief from the house.” 

Then the towline clacks and the oxen start up. Assunta is stand- 
ing above between the huge grinding wheels of the cart and Ales- 
sandro slowly ascends the steps to the kitchen without taking 
notice of Maria and the little Theresa. Maria hears him busying 
himself in the corner of the kitchen where the tools are kept, and 
draws a sigh of relief. Then suddenly she hears his voice from 
within: 

“Maria, come here!” 

The girl does not stir. 

Once again and more determinedly: 

“Come here!” 

“T will not. Tell me what you want; otherwise I will not come!”’ 

Alessandro considers for a moment. He feels his anger rising. 
Is he to let a child make a fool of him? Suddenly an insane rage 
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lays hold on him. One bound brings him to the door. Seizing the 
girl he flings her on the kitchen floor. Maria jumps up, but. . . 
It is too late. The bolt of the door is drawn. 

Maria shrinks back. 

“Will you” 

“Never!” 

A hand on her back, a dagger flashing in a madman’s hand... . 

Four walls without escape! 

Is this the kitchen where she prepared the food; the table where 
the family meal took place; the door that opened to the fields? 

Not so! This kitchen has become a prison cell; this table an en- 
cumbrance; this bolt, prison bars. 

Make your decision, one way or another . . . but make your 
decision! There is no time to be lost. 

God built this house, Maria, as a place where you should speak 
your word, where you should shed your blood. That and that 
only was the purpose for these walls. All else was only secondary. 
Within these walls you loved and labored in order that through 
your hands your heart might acquire strength for this hour! 

There is no tomorrow for what must be done now: speak! 

“No! E peccato: Dio non lo vuole!” 

Firm and clear as the crashing of crystal the girl’s answer cleft 
the air. 

“Never! The act is sinful: God forbids it!” 


God had not waited in vain; not in vain were the setting out 
into the moor lands, the father’s death, the hunger which drove 
all able to work out into the field till Maria was left alone in the 
house. The entire evil plot set in operation step by step, the aim 
of the dagger as it came whizzing upon her, had not been calcu- 
lated with less accuracy from all eternity than the courses of the 
stars. 


Alessandro testified later that Maria did not ward off the 
weapon. As it struck again and again, each thrust became more 
bloody than the one before it. Fourteen stabs into abdomen, 
breast and back of his victim in quick succession were the as- 
sassin’s answer to her fourteen determined refusals. With what 
strength remained her twitching hands held her dress tightly about 
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her knees, while in a gradually fainter voice she kept repeating: 
“No, never, never! I would be committing a sin. O Alessandro, 
what are you doing? God forbids this act. If you do it, you will go 
to hell!” 

Finally the murderer let go his hold and went to his room. But 
life was not gone, and when presently Alessandro heard Maria 
dragging herself to the door to call for help, he returned and add- 
ed thrust to thrust until the voice was stilled. 


FORGIVENESS AND DEATH 


Toward evening a wagon drawn by horses carried Maria to 
Nettuno. She had regained consciousness and was in great pain. 
The long, desolate road once more bore the girl through the moor 
to the city—the road below the high heavens which had so often 
led her feet to the shrine that was Jesus’ home. 

Every stone that jolted the wagon seemed trying to impress 
itself on her body so as to gain the right of entering heaven to- 
gether with the little victim. ‘The mist above the moor once more 
wafted hot over the patient’s open eyes, for creation groans and 
awaits the revelation of the children of God. Not for its own sake 
is it made subject to misery. 

Now the vehicle was approaching the town. Through the tar- 
paulin of the wagon the sea’s mighty voice could be heard, the 
dismal song which later all the year round was to shroud Maria’s 
tomb. About the entrance of the hospital known by the significant 
name of “House of Divine Providence” the crowd was pressing. 
The report of the deed of blood had arrived in advance of the 
wagon; and for one moment officers, matrons, fishermen, and mar- 
ket-women—a veritable maze of the pious and the curious, of old 
and young, got a glimpse of the pallid features: momentary only, 
but unforgettable, like a sign from the Most High. Then the lit- 
tle martyr disappeared behind the door of the hospital. 

Suffering from a burning thirst, Maria again and again called 
for water. Water, however, must be withheld. The condition of 
her intestines, torn into shreds, made abstention imperative. But 
how enlighten her on this fact? When someone said: “Marietta, 
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you know that our dear Lord, too, suffered great thirst when on 
the Cross,” she said no more. 

During the very painful operation which she had to undergo 
in full consciousness, she called on the Blessed Mother amid her 
moans. Not invocations were these, as in her litany amid candles 
and brocade. They were a cry out of the depths, a cry from four- 
teen wounds, and the only light, the light of faith. 

The next morning, the feast of the precious blood, the arch- 
priest Signori comes to give to Maria the body of her Lord and to 
adminster the sacrament of extreme unction. The crowd at the 
door makes room for the aged priest. They recall that years be- 
fore his father had been assassinated and that he had forgiven his 
father’s murderer for Christ’s sake. He is now returning from 
Mass, from the consecrating words spoken by his lips in Jesus’ 
stead: “My blood for the forgiveness of sins that shall be shed for 
you and for many.” Now the priest leans over the child and says: 
‘‘Maria, Jesus in dying forgave the murderer at His side . . . and 
you, can you forgive your murderer from your heart?” 

As a priest of God to whom through the grating of the con- 
fessional the accounts of human frailties, basenesses, deceptions, 
and hatreds are familiar, he now stands with eyes fastened on the 
white coverlet as if awaiting a rose amid the winter snows. Then 
from the dying lips come in low and trembling voice the assur- 
ing words: ‘Yes, yes, I also! For love of Jesus. Yes, I forgive him 
and want him close to me in heaven.” And a little later: ‘““Now it 
rests with our Lord to forgive him. I have forgiven him.” 

The hand of the priest seems to place only a simple wafer on 
the tongue that had spoken, but that wafer contains Jesus and He 
brings heaven with Him. For the last time God passes over 
the lips that He has formed for Himself; once more He takes pos- 
session of this child that is His image and for whom He has or- 
dained the works that she was to do; once again He enters the 
mouth in which He had placed His words for the need and the 
joys of the moor village; once again He rests beneath the folded 
hands that He directed year after year; and once again His pre- 
the tongue that had spoken, but that wafer holds Jesus and He 
cious blood touches the body that for Him sheds her lifeblood. 
To her eyelashes tears of pain are clinging. God sees through them 
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and knows the day on which this water will dissolve Alessandro’s 
obstinacy. In them He sees the reflection of the ciborium from 
which, thirty years later, a priest shall on the feast of Christmas 
give to the aged Assunta and to the murderer of her child that 
same shining Host; He sees in the heavy, globular drops the 
splendor of the setting sun which from the Janiculum gilds the 
piazza of St. Peter’s at Rome when Pius XII will inscribe the name 
“Maria Goretti” in the lists of the saints of the Catholic Church. 
There is silence in the sick room. The time passes slowly. Then 
the fever returns. And with it the murder! In a weak voice the 
patient suddenly calls for her father. Assunta sadly imprints a- kiss 
on her child’s eyes: “You know, my dearest. . . .”” Then Maria 
remembers that her father is not living. “Forgive me, mother.” 
Past the slightly open door of the sickroom the people of Net- 
tuno are noiselessly moving. This girl belongs to them. In their 
market place she had sold eggs and doves. At the time they were 
not aware of it, but now they realize what treasure was theirs, and 
they will not part with it. They would lay claim to her even be- 
fore the throne of God. This blood is making intercession for us! 
It is a sultry afternoon at the hospital. The odor of flowers and 


medicaments floats along the corridors. The hour in which Jesus 
died has come again. 


A SIGNIFICANT CANONIZATION 


Pius XII had much at heart the canonization of the child-martyr, 
Maria Goretti. After her beatification in 1947 Maria became 
known beyond the borders of Italy. When in the Holy Year, 1950, 
Rome began preparations for her canonization, there gathered 
together so many pilgrims from all parts of the world that the 
Pope decided for the first time in the history of the Church to 
carry out the ceremonies on the piazza of St. Peter. On June 24 
the Father of Christendom conferred on Maria the title of saint, 
the highest mark of honor in his power to grant; and on the fol- 
lowing morning he celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
above the grave of the fisherman of Galilee in thanksgiving for 
the mystery of the precious blood of Jesus and for the grace of 
martyrdom so singularly granted to a child. 
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Maria suffered death for Jesus on the threshold of the century 
of which Pius XI foretold that it would claim more martyrs than 
all the preceding Christian centuries collectively. ‘The Church 
never loses touch with martyrdom. She teaches unequivocally 
that no one will enter heaven who is not ready to die for Christ 
if the hour demands it. It is the definite meaning of the greatest 
of Christ’s commandments: to love God above all things, more 
than life itself. There were reprieves, doubtless, when martyrdom 
was the rare exception—but it is undeniable that in our day the 
call to ‘‘watch and pray” is more urgent than it was in any former 
age. ; 

The lifeblood of Maria Goretti on the doorposts of our century 
is a warning that with the lapse of purity in the maiden and hence 
of dignity in the mother, the family suffers a shocking decline. 
Loss of the true sense and reverence for the sacred institution of 
marriage and parenthood cannot but have evil consequences for 
the child. When the child can no longer look to his father for the 
meaning of the words: “Our Father, who art in heaven . . .”; when 
mother love no longer stands security for conjugal fidelity, nor 
the bridal ring any longer encircles wedded and family life, then 


one need not wonder if the hearth’s warming flame is extinguished 
and the children scatter like ashes before the wind. The word 
fatherland having lost its meaning, and soul and love its home, 
what alternative is there than the state! 


And now Jesus places in our midst the child Maria, one who 
had learned to pray and to whom the names “father” and “mother” 
meant happiness in spite of the misery surrounding her childhood. 

Maria Goretti had not made choice of virginity, as did the 
fifteen-year-old girl of Lisieux of religious life. As Pope Pius XII 
remarks, we do not know whether Maria looked forward to moth- 
erhood at a later time; but we do know that she did not forfeit 
that purity of body so intimately associated with purity of soul; no, 
not even to escape death at the hands of the assassin. She made the 
sacrifice when God asked it of her and thus associates with herself 
all young girls who for some reason are compelled to forego mar- 
riage, and to make an offering of their body to God. Let these re- 
member that the evils of our day can be remediéd only by the 
penance of God-fearing souls. Pius XII refers to such a sacrifice 
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as a slow and continuous martyrdom. “The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent bear it away.” * 

We do indeed need to watch and pray that we may not enter 
into temptation. Let us ask the Martyr of Nettuno to pray with us 
that we be able to fulfill what is asked of us day by day. Let us 
beg her to help us bear up under the creative hands of God that 
are imprinting on us the image of Jesus! May she keep us from 
becoming enemies of the Cross of Christ; from His lips we have 
heard the words: “He that taketh not up his cross and followeth 
Me is not worthy of Me. He that findeth his life shall lose it; and 
he that shall lose his life for Me shall find it.” * 








2 Matt. 11:12. 
3 Tbid., 10:38 f. 





Prayer and the Trinity 


Beverly Boyd 


HE CONCEPT of God’s Trinity is not, for most people, 

the great devotion of their lives. The mystery of God’s 

triune nature is a very deep one, known to us but darkly. We tend 
to let it remain beyond us for that reason. 


The saints of the Trinity have not overwhelmed the world with 
their doctrines, perhaps because God has willed their way to be 
the way of silence and obscurity. It was Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
a lovely young Carmelite who died just nine years after Thérése 
of Lisieux, who made of her life the perfect expression of this 
highest truth of Christianity. In her struggle against the intro- 
version and self-occupation forced upon her by long confine- 
ment to the infirmary is the swmma of interior mortification. In 
her victory is the summa of purest adoration. 


Of itself, the solitude of religious life is not something that 
makes possible a life of prayer. Once the distractions of the out- 
side world have been removed, ‘and free conversation has been 
limited, at the same time (or, in the case of certain orders, 
removed altogether), one’s awareness of self becomes keener. 
When an ideal of perfection stands before each act performed, 
faults become magnified, and there is a great danger of becom- 
ing disturbed and troubled. 

While a certain amount of examination of conscience is 
essential to spiritual progress, and while suffering on account 
of human frailty is the lot of fallen man, it is on these very 
points that earnest souls in quest of the summum: bonum often 
go astray. A very natural misconception of sanctity leads them 
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to think that perfection is a prerequisite for grace, and that 
holiness is synonymous with naturally affable temperment. For 
this reason they allow their faults to terrify them into the 
notion that God is not with them and never can be until they 
have punished, wept, beaten, or strangled the faults out of them- 
selves. And so it happens that emotions are overtaxed, nerves 
strained, and imaginations sent off on a fruitless quest for “‘signs”’ 
that do not come unless they are manufactured by the subcon- 
scious. And it happens, too, that right beginnings wander off the 
highway into confusion, suffering, and, worse yet, spiritual pride. 
These souls starve for the day when someone will tell them that 
they have become humble, or that their charity is growing daily 
more noticeable before God and man. If such a day does not come, 
they give up, sure that a God who would send visions to peasants 
and refuse to extract a tortured soul from a psychological hell is 
either a myth or a devil. And these things happen in monasteries, 
seminaries, and convents, where the world imagines that people 
go to escape life. 

These are the things that spiritual writers mean when they 
warn us that self keeps us away from God, that we cannot have 
God and ourselves. The word self-love, or spiritual pride, takes 
in all types of temptations which put self in the center of our 
world, types ranging from one extreme to another: from world- 
liness and desire to seem holier than others, to preoccupation 
with the improvement of self, its adornment with virtues and 
morbid brooding over its faults. The fact is, no saint ever came 
to the conclusion that he had purged away his faults to a point 
where he was now ready for union with God. The holier the 
saints are the more aware they are of their misery. Nor should 
we dismiss the tender consciences of saints cum grano salis. We 
are at the mercy of hagiography, which tends to trace life back- 
ward in the light of a halo instead of viewing a man as he ap- 
peared to others before his canonization. Saints have had faults, 
and bad ones, faults that were a sore trial to those who lived 
with them and knew them; and their eternal theme of mea 
culpa requires an explanation. But the difference between the 
contrition of a saint and the discouraged brooding of a man 
who cannot stand his own faults is self. The former is alone 
with God. The other is alone with himself in the presence of 
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God. The former is mindful of the suffering Christ. The other 
is thinking of the cross: his. 


The things of self that keep us away from God are most 
often the subtle, deluding things that frequently come to us 
disguised as good: concern over our faults, our supposed in- 
ability to make spiritual progress, our long-range plans for self- 
improvement. Of the same class are, too, the subtle tendencies 
of the senses that keep us out of the holy of holies which is 
pure faith. They lead us to expect prayer to give us nice feelings 
to smooth away our sorrows; and, when these do not come, to 
manufacture them for ourselves with deluded emotions. They 
end by leading us to think that God does not want us as we are. 
As Pére Plus explains: 


God dwells within ourselves by grace. For many of us, it is practical- 
ly the same as if He were not there at all. Realizing consists in seeing that 
what we possess is in very deed and truth actually there. We are not 
called upon to put it there. All we have to do is to discover it to make 
it our own. 


What Pére Plus wants to show us is that we already possess 
God. The Church teaches that this divine presence within our 
souls begins at baptism and is lost only by mortal sin, which 
stops us from living in a state of grace. And the sacrament of 
penance will restore us to that state where nothing can keep us 
from God——not even our trying, difficult, disappointing selves. 
Since we already have God, we ought to begin at the end. Not 
that we should put aside the quest for perfection. But perfec- 
tion is the result of our life with God, and should be viewed 
as such. Then it will never discourage us or make us brood 
over ourselves. For the life of grace is the antithesis of the psy- 
chiatrists’ “vicious circle.”” The man who is wrapped up in God 
finds the conquest of his faults easier because his heart and 
mind are in heaven; the man who tries to reach God by study- 
ing himself in an effort to root out his faults will, in the words 
of the Imitation, find himself to his sorrow. 


This explanation is the substance of all types of spiritual 
literature: the Gospels, St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. John of the 





1 God Within Us, p. 47. 
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Cross. It has been misunderstood, twisted into the error known 
as “quietism,” wherein people have misunderstood the relation 
between grace and the free will of man, denying the suffering 
and heartache of a struggle against self which will never end 
until we are dead. The point is that we have to believe exactly 
what the Church teaches us: that God is present in our souls. 
If we do not, we will spend all our lives like Lancelot and 
Gawain, looking for the things of God where they are not, com- 
ing close to God and missing him by a hairbreadth, because we 
are expecting to touch truth with our senses, to see beauty 
unveiled, to be given a goodness which all may recognize. 


What is required of us, then, is first to believe an elementary 
truth: to be willing to stake our lives on it even if it resides 
strictly in one’s faith, to be willing to build our lives upon it 
although it is totally unconnected with emotional appeal; the 
idea of God within us calls up no image, no beautiful pic- 
ture. For what we have to understand is the nature of God as 
it has been revealed to us by our Lord. The God who is at once 
in heaven, in the Blessed Sacrament, and in our souls is pres- 
ent in us because He has made us for Himself and He wills to 
share His life with us, and God’s life is something which we 
cannot understand. He is one God in three persons; His life is 
best described as an infinite act of understanding followed by 
an infinite act of love. 


But these are cold theological terms and definitions—until 
we realize the vastness of their consequences. If, indeed, we 
have difficulty in grasping the idea of the Blessed Trinity: that 
God’s idea of Himself is so perfect that this infinite act of 
understanding is a Person, the generated Word of God, whom 
we understand as God the Son and the Second Person of the 
Trinity; that the mutual love consequent upon this infinite 
understanding, proceeding from Father and Son, is so perfect 
that it, too, is a Person, whom we understand as the Holy Ghost 
and the Third Person of the Trinity—if we have difficulty in 
grasping this idea of Trinity, it is not at all strange, since it is 
a mystery. But the consequences of God’s triune nature are 
written deeply into our lives. Our Lord describes this in St. 
John’s Gospel. After asserting that the Father is in Him and He 
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is in the Father, He explains: “If any man has any love for me, 
he will be true to my word; and then he will win my Father’s 
love, and we will both come to him, and make our continual 
abode with him. . . .”’? According to our Lord, then, we must 
be in a state of grace, and we must love. It is small wonder that 
St. Paul places love highest among the theological virtues. It 
is so close to God that human love leads to divine, and divine 
love is God’s own being, and the mutual love of God the Father 
and God the Son is the Third Person of the Trinity. Even the 
philosophers came close to seeing the value of love before God 
revealed its nature through His Son. Plato knew the over- 
whelming power of love, describing it as a ladder leading man 
from the things of earth to things divine. 

Love is the key to many things in life. It is the only way to 
peace on earth, to security, to broadmindedness, to understand- 
ing. A life is not full and big and rich until it has loved, even in 
the natural order of things. Love is the sina qua non for com- 
plete personality. In St. Paul’s famous aphorism, a man may have 
every other attribute, but except he have love, he has nothing..So 
it is that love is the easiest approach to God. 

Since God is one, it follows that the three Persons of the 
Trinity are everywhere present together. When our Lord says, 
“I and the Father are one,’ He means just that. He means that 
their life goes on in our souls and in the Blessed Sacrament and 
in heaven. In heaven, the angels and the blessed spend their 
eternity in the beatitude of that life of the Trinity. That is the 
fulfillment of life, the beatific vision, which is begun on earth 
in the souls of the faithful by grace. It blossoms in us when we 
discover the results of our baptism. Realizing the indwelling of 
the Trinity in our souls is undoubtedly one of the greatest mo- 
ments in our lives. ““Heaven is God,” wrote Elizabeth of the Trin- 
ity ‘and God is in my soul.” 

In order to pray, then, we do not have to be great mystics 
or cloistered religious—nor do we first have to become perfect. 
Understanding where to find God is half of it, and the rest is 
getting to know Him. While methods of prayer are helpful, we 
outgrow them after a time, and some people never need them 
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at all. If anyone asked Elizabeth of the Trinity how she drew 
so close to her God, she could not explain her recollection 
beyond saying that she entered within herself. It was her special 
grace to realize almost perfectly the divine presence within her 
soul. Once having realized this, she could look nowhere else, 
not even upon herself. 

In Elizabeth’s case, the mystery of the divine indwelling took 
possession of her entire life. She was so extraordinarily conscious 
of the presence within her that adoration was the natural atti- 
tude of her being. She came to realize more and more that 
adoration could become the habit of one’s soul to such an 
extent that there is nothing left but the glory of God. She 
thought of herself as Elizabeth disappearing into the Trinity; 
taking for herself the words of St. Paul, “God has created us for 
the praise of His glory,” she determined that not a shade of 
self should come between God and her magnificat. She accom- 
plished this not by penances, of which she was incapable, and 
not by the active charity of the saints, forbidden by her confine- 
ment to a convent infirmary, but by realizing that the triune God 
had established His heaven within her, and by sinking herself in- 
to the depths of His glory. 

Prayer crosses the border of speech, of time and place, of 
method and manner, of petition and meditation, to become a 
mode of consciousness where self dies out before the glory of 
the Most High, once a soul has really perceived the doctrine of 
the divine indwelling. Faith and love stand solid and unconquer- 
able before aridity, discouraging failure, and a host of other 
problems that trouble a soul in quest of God. 


ROSE OU ORE_ 
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Modern Spirituality 


Victorino Osende, O.P. 


Disciple. Since there is so much talk today about “modern spir- 
ituality,” may I ask you to explain the meaning of this expression. 
Is there really a difference between ancient and modern spiritu- 
ality? If so, in what does it consist? Which is more conformable 
with the real spirit of perfection and sanctity? 

Master. It is true that today a kind of worship is being rendered 
to everything modern. Some are going so far as to extend this cult 
to spirituality and sanctity. Everywhere there is so much talk about 
the ‘modern man,” the ‘‘modern life,’ the “modern world” (in 
spite of the fact that the older these things are, the more modern 
they become), and now we even hear of “modern spirituality.” 

I shall answer your questions in the words of the Wise Man: 
‘There is nothing new under the sun.” The “modern man” is as 
ancient as man himself; and “modern life’’ and the “modern 
world” are as old as the world itself. In other words, modern man 
is as much a man as man has.ever been from the beginning. 
Neither man’s psychology nor his passions have changed, nor has 
there been any alteration in the impulses which move him to 
action and which constitute his aspirations in life. 

Christian spirituality, likewise, is as old as Christianity. THe 
doctrines and teachings on spiritual perfection, together with the 
practical rules employed in practicing this perfection, all remain 
fundamentally the same as ever, unchanged. All that can be dif- 
ferent and that does undergo some slight modification is the ob- 
ject on which these are focused and the circumstances to which 


they apply. 
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Disciple. But we cannot deny that life has undergone great al- 
terations owing to the tremendous advances of modern progress, 
so that man must change his manner of action also to adapt him- 
self to the inevitable necessities and exigencies of this unstable 
modern way of living. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that his spirituality must suffer 
some modification. From your own experience you already see the 
many changes which have taken place in the religious life. ‘Today 
even priests and religious must accommodate themselves to the 
conditions and necessities of our modern age. In our times there 
are comparatively few religious who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to their own sanctification and to singing the divine praises 
night and day. Nor do we find many in religion today who spend 
their lives going about begging alms and preaching the poverty 
of Christ and the contempt of all earthly goods by their example. 
Smaller still today is the number of solitaries and hermits. In ages 
past there existed but one idea of virgins of the Lord: chosen 
souls cloistered behind their monastery grille and dedicated to a 
life of contemplation. Today we see these consecrated souls all 
over the world, exercising ministrations in every phase of the 
apostolate save for those functions proper to the priesthood. 

Even more. In the very matter of holiness one can detect a 
notable difference between ancient and modern saints. Among 
the former a note of the extraordinary predominated. Their su 
pernatural acts consisted of prolonged fasts, disciplines, and pen- 
ances of all sorts, which might fill an ordinary Christian with fear. 
Our modern saints, on the other hand, are conspicuous for humil- 
ity and benignity after the example of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They strive to copy Him in His simplicity and the preference for 
the ordinary, common life as a means of sanctification. For ex- 
ample, who cannot see the striking difference between the life of 
a St. Francis de Sales, or a St. Thérése of the Child Jesus and that 
of the Fathers of the Desert? 

Master. These various forms of spirituality to which you point 
do not affect the essence of true sanctity in any way whatever. It 
is, in fact, these very forms or modes that are adapted to the 
changing necessities of the times. As Sacred Scripture tells us one 
and the same Holy Spirit manifests Himself in many different 
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ways.! Thus, these variations that we observe in the development 
of the life of the Church are nothing more than the indispensable 
adjustments which the Holy Spirit deigns to make for the bene- 
fit of the men’s souls in accordance with their condition in life 
and the circumstances of the times in which they live. 

Some persons have fallen into the error of thinking that the 
Church has changed because she adapts herself to the manners and 
customs of the countries where she is established. Her aim is not 
to change nor to create new customs of living, but to sanctify all 
men in whatever circumstances they may live, so long as these 
are not contrary to God’s laws. Others err in thinking that sancti- 
ty itself has changed because of differences in the lives of various 
saints. Actually these differences pertain to its exterior manifesta- 
tion only and not to the essence and interior spirit of sanctity, 
which is the same for all. Some saints, it is true, gave themselves 
over to the practice of extraordinary penances while others did 
not, but all of them did what they believed to be the will of God 
and His good pleasure in their regard. 

In considering differences in conduct on the part of saints, of 
course, we should bear in mind that none of them was sanctified 
without the performance of some heroic acts of mortification. 
Again, we should remember that the penances and other suffer- 
ings which man imposes upon himself do not surpass those which 
befall him in his daily life, coming directly from the hands of di- 
vine Providence, because in the matter of sanctification the will 
of God takes precedence over that of man. Finally, we should 
keep before our minds the truth that the merit of our good actions 
does not depend so much upon the work we do, as upon the love 
with which we do it. 

Disciple. You have insisted on the oneness of the Holy Spirit 
who manifests Himself in various ways. If the same Holy Spirit, 
then, sanctifies all conditions or states of life, why is it stated 
that the religious state is more perfect than the others? 

Master. This state is not said to be more perfect than the oth- 
ers because in it alone is to be found that interior element es- 
sential to sanctity. Perfection is undoubtedly attainable in other 
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states of life. In fact, a person may be certain of sanctifying him- 
self in whatever state of life he may be, if he faithfully fulfills 
the obligations imposed upon him in order to accomplish the 
will of God in his regard. 

Disciple. Well, then, what advantage does the religious life 
have over and above life in the world, since in the end, all can 
reach the same goal? 

Master. The advantage of the religious life lies in this, that it 
facilitates the attainment of perfection, and that it possesses the 
distinction and merit of a more exact conformity to the life of 
Christ Himself. 

Disciple. But the many rules and regulations observed in the 
religious life seem to restrain that liberty of spirit which should 
elevate the soul to God. 

Master. Liberty of spirit does not consist in the absence of 
rules and regulations but rather depends upon them, insofar as 
they contribute to the subduing of the passions and the eradicat- 
ing of vices. True liberty of spirit demands that the desires of the 
flesh be controlled and kept in subjection. Whoever succeeds, 
then, in overcoming his vices and defects is free, even though he 
may be bound to the observance of rules and laws. 


Many go astray in the matter of external laws and observances, 
because they misinterpret the command of Christ to worship God 
“in spirit and in truth.” They would like to suppress all exterior 
worship and all the material means that serve to unite us to God. 
They do not seem to realize that union with God can be attained 
without the use of external means only when all the obstacles 
which now separate us from Him will have disappeared. And 
even when we are united to God interiorly we shall not cease to 
render Him exterior worship as a manifestation and expansion of 
our interior adoration. 

Disciple. In conclusion, what practical points am I to retain 
for my own spiritual life? 

Master. The first point that you ought to remember is that 
neither the spiritual life nor true spirituality has changed nor will 
substantially change. There is not, nor will there ever be another 
gospel, another Holy Spirit, or another true Church of Christ. 
The only things that can be altered are the circumstances in which 
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these will operate. The operation of the same Holy Spirit can 
manifest itself in distinct ways according to the circumstances of 
time, the necessities of souls, and His designs in their regard. 
Nevertheless, His gifts and fruits will ever be the same in all cen- 
turies and within all souls. Some change on the part of man can 
also be acknowledged as has been said before; and we can even 
admit a certain amount of progress regarding knowledge of the 
spiritual life. For the rest there is no difference between ancient 
and modern spirituality or between ancient and modern saints. 

In regard to yourself, you must hold for certain that there is 
only one single way: the way of fidelity to the lights and inspira- 
tions of divine grace in your soul. Ever follow the demands made 
upon you by the promptings of your conscience. If God should 
ask, or the necessities of your soul should require a life of greater 
recollection, prayer, and penance, even though these should cost 
you a great deal, do not hesitate to put into practice whatever God 
and your conscience may exact of you. 

Do not be unduly influenced by what others may say or do. Let 
them follow their way, and you follow yours even though you may 
often hear it said that there are many roads leading to God. That 
saying is true of men in general, but for each individual there is 
only one way—the way which God points out to him. If at any 
point along the way you should find yourself in doubt, seek the as- 
sistance of the Church and her ministers to direct you aright. The 
examples of the saints are ever at hand, too. These are the best 
guides and models we can imitate. Keep before you always the 
thought that their imitation does not consist so much in doing 
what they did, but in acting as they acted. 











Dame Fultan and St. Paul 


Sister M. Dulcidia, $.S.N.D. 


NTO the sin-laden soul of St. Augustine, the pleasure-hungry 
[ soul of St. Francis of Assisi, words from Holy Scripture pen- 
etrated, transforming their lives and, through them, lifting hu- 
manity to a higher level of holiness. Where sanctity was tried in 
the furious buffeting of temptations against faith, as in the case 
of St. Thérése of Lisieux, the inspired words entered with their 
message of peace. They are a light to the soul, whether burdened 
with sin, struggling with temptation, or favored with an experi- 
mental knowledge of the divine indwelling. They shine in writ- 
ings which recount the various degrees of mystical experience. 
This is most true of Revelations of Divine Love, the work of the 
thirteenth century mystic, Julian of Norwich. 

In comparing Dame Julian’s Revelations of Divine Love with 
the Epistles of St. Paul we find that the Revelations conform in 
a remarkable degree to the doctrines of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. If we did not know that her doctrine is “in essence the 
result of a direct and personal vision of singular intensity” 1 we 
might conclude that she was influenced unconsciously in her writ- 
ing by her thorough knowledge of the Epistles. Dom David 
Knowles links her name with that of the Apostle when he speaks 
of “her mystical identification, somewhat after the manner of St. 
Paul, of our Lord with Adam, and her vision that our Lord’s suf- 
fering is so closely bound up with Adam’s sin, that the latter is 
lost sight of in the joy with which God regards the former.” ” 





1 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 467. 
2 David Knowles, O.S.B., The English Mystics, p. 143. 
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It is possible to find a certain similarity even in the lives of the 
two great mystics. Paul on the road to Damascus heard Christ’s 
voice. The brightness of the light that accompanied the appari- 
tion caused temporary blindness. Temporary loss of sight was 
also the experience of Dame Julian. ‘After that, my sight began to 
fail and it was all dark about me in the chamber, as if it had been 
night save in the Image of the Cross whereon I behold a common 
light.’ * Julian had sought Christ in retirement from the world. 
Paul, after his conversion, retired for some time into the Arabian 
desert to be alone with God. The purpose of Julian’s writing is 
to recount the “revelations” which she had received from God. 
The Apostle relates ‘‘the visions and revelations of the Lord.” 4 
He then speaks of himself as ‘‘such a one caught up to the third 
heaven.” > Julian relates of one of her experiences: “In this feel- 
ing my understanding was lifted up into heaven and there I saw 
three heavens, of which sight I greatly marvelled.” ® Both mystics 
were tempted by demons. Julian, speaking of her temptation, 
says: ‘‘For that I wist well it was the fiend that was come to tempest 
me.” * After describing another visit from the tempter she says: 
“And our Lord gave me grace mightily for to trust in Him,” ® and 
“thus was I delivered from him by the virtue of Christ’s passion.” ® 
Lest the greatness of the revelations granted him should exalt him, 
St. Paul tells us: “There was given me a sting of my flesh, an angel 
of Satan to buffet me.” ?° But God promised: “My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee.” ™ Julian, too, has understanding of such an ex- 
perience. ‘““And hereby was I learned that though we be highly 
lifted up into contemplation by the special gift of our Lord, yet 
it behoveth us therewith to have knowing and sight of our sin 
and our feebleness. For without this knowing we may not have 
true meekness.” !* Julian’s whole revelation is identified with the 
passion of Christ. His wounds are her great devotion. Indeed, she 
asked of God the gift of these wounds. Paul’s constant thought is 





8 Julian of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, edited by Roger Hudleston, 
O.S.B., p. 8. 


“IF Cor. 12:1. 

5 Ibid., v. 2. 9 Ibid., p. 206. 
6 Op. cit., p. 58. 10 TI Cor. 12:7. 
7 Ibid., p. 200. 11 Tbid., v. 9. 


8 Ibid., p. 205. 12 Op. cit., p. 230. 
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of the suffering of his Lord. He is probably the first stigmatist. 
“From henceforth let no man be troublesome to me; for I bear 
the marks of the Lord Jesus in my body.” 

Striking is the resemblance of their passages concerning the 
Blessed Trinity in relation to Christ. St. Paul says: “For in Him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead corporeally.” 1 The pas- 
sage from the Revelations is almost identical: “For where Jesus 
appeareth the Blessed ‘Trinity is understood, as to my sight.” 


‘‘Julian is one of the happy saints,” says Dean Inge." “ ‘All shall 
be well, and all shall be well, and all shall be well’ is the keynote 
of much of the book.” !* In our penance we are to “live gladly and 
merrily for His love.” #* It would not be possible to quote all the 
passages in which she insists on our being ““merry.’’ Neither would 
it be possible to quote all the passages in which St. Paul com- 
mands us to “always rejoice.” 1° “Rejoice in the Lord always, again 
I say, rejoice.” 2° “But we glory also in tribulation, knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience trial.” *4 Even sin 
should not deter us from rejoicing. From her Revelations we 
quote: “This shall be the highest joy that may be, to behold the 
deed that God Himself shall do, and man shall do right naught 
but sin.” *? The Apostle records the following: “My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee; for power is made perfect in infirmity. Gladly 
therefore will I glory in my infirmity, that the power of Christ 
may dwell in me.” * Again, “But for myself I will glory nothing, 
but in my infirmity.” * 

Concerning sin we are to forgive ourselves as God forgives us. 





13 Gal. 6:17. 

14 Col. 2:9. 

15 P, 10. 

16 William Ralph Inge, Studies of English Mystics, p. 61. 
17 Ibid., p. 63. 

18 Julian of Norwich, of. cit., p. 237. 
19] Thess. 5:16. 

20 Phil. 4:4; 3:1. 

21 Rom. 5:3. 

22 P. 90. 

23 II Cor. 12:9. 

24 Tbid., v. 5. 
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Despair at sight of sin is ‘‘a foul blindness and weakness.” * “I saw 
how Christ hath compassion on us for the cause of sin.” 7° “As 
God forgiveth our sin after we repent us, right so willeth He that 
we forgive our sin.” ** The apostle likewise gives assurance of 
God’s loving pardon and bids us forget the past. “And you, when 
you were dead in your sins, He hath quickened together with 
Him, forgiving you all offences; blotting out the handwriting of 
the decrees that was against us.” °° “One thing I do; forgetting the 
things that are behind, and stretching forth myself to those that 
are before, I press towards the mark.” 

God’s assurance to Dame Julian, “I keep thee securely,” *° re- 
minds us of His words to St. Paul, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” ** Both mystics are possessed by an overwhelming confi- 
dence. Julian says: “I was fulfilled with the everlasting sureness, 
mightily sustained without any painful dread.” ** “For He willeth 
that we love Him sweetly and trust in Him meekly and might- 
ily.” 88 St. Paul assures us: “I am sure that neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God.” * 
Then, too, he tells: “God hath not given us the spirit of fear.” * 

St. Paul warns us of dangers of faith: “That I. . . may hear 
of you that you stand fast in one spirit, with one mind laboring 
together for the faith of the gospel.” ** ‘For there shall be a time 
when they will not endure sound doctrine; but according to their 
own desires they will heap to themselves teachers, having itching 
ears... . But be thou vigilant.” * “Take heed to thyself and to 
doctrine.” *8 Julian continually protests her desire to conform to 
the teachings of Holy Church.” “And I was strengthened and 
taught generally to keep me in the faith in every point. . . hoping 
that I was therein with the mercy and grace of God.” * 





25 Julian of Norwich, op. cit., p. 75f. 


°6 Ibid., p. 71. 33 Ibid., p. 185. 
27 Ibid., p. 71. 34 Rom. 8:38 f. 
28 Ibid. 35II Tim. 2:7. 
29 Phil. 4:13. 36 Phil. 1:27. 

30 Op. cit., p. 102. 37 II Tim. 4:35. 
5LII Cor. 12:9. 38] Tim. 4:16. 


32 Op. cit., p. 42. 


39 Op. cit., p. 85. 
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‘And we shall be naughted following our Master, Jesus, till we 
be full purged, that is to say, till we be fully naughted of our 
deadly flesh and of all our inward affections which be not very 
good.” #° A promise of suffering, but “for this little pain that we 
suffer here we shall have an endless knowing in God which we 
might never have without that. And the harder our pains have 
been with Him in His Cross, the more shall our worship [glory] 
be with Him in His kingdom.” * “Furthermore,” says St. Paul, 
“I count all things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge of 
Jesus Christ my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things and count them but as dung that I may gain Christ.” *” 
“Knowing that as you are partaker of the sufferings so shall you 
be also of the consolation.” ** Julian says: “All our pains... shall 
be turned into everlasting surpassing joys by the virtue of Christ’s 
passion”; #* and St. Paul’s words are a confirmation: “A faithful 
saying: for if we be dead with Him we shall live also with Him. 
If we suffer we shall also reign with Him.” * 

“And each person that He loveth, to His bliss for to bring 
{them}, he layeth something that is no lack in His sight, whereby 
they are blamed and despised in this world, scorned, mocked, and 
outcasten.” #* For the lovers of Christ St. Paul has the same doc- 
trine: “For even when we were with you, we foretold you that we 
should suffer tribulations as also it is come to pass.” * “And all 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” * 

St. Paul bids us consider the depth of poverty and suffering to 
which Christ descended for love of us. ““‘He emptied Himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and 
in habit found as a man. He humbled Himself becoming obedient 
unto death, even to the death of the Cross.” * “Being rich, He 


became poor for your sakes.” °° And Julian contemplating this 





40 Ibid., p. 69. 


41 Ibid., p. 57. 46 Julian of Norwich, op. cit., p. 71. 
42 Phil. 3:8. 47 I Thess. 3:4. 

43 II Cor. 1:7. 48 TI Tim. 3:12. 

44 Op. cit., p. 55. 49 Phil. 2:7 f. 


4h Tem, 2th, 50 II Cor. 8:9. 
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utter poverty and suffering of Christ is led to exclaim: ‘Thus was 
our Lord naughted for us.” *! 

“Our Maker would that we should be like Jesus Christ, our 
Savior in heaven without end by the virtue of our again-mak- 
ing.” >? St. Paul commands that “we also may walk in newness of 
life. For if we have been planted together with Him in the like- 
ness of His death we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrec- 
tion.” 5° Again he tells us “that we should serve in the newness of 
spirit.” 54 

Above all Julian, like St. Paul, loves to think of the indwelling 
of God in our souls, and of our souls in God, and of the union of 
all men in the mystical body of Christ. Dean Inge says of her: 
“From the morbid emotionalism which disfigures the writings of 
many mystics of the cloister, Julian is entirely free. She never 
broods on the thought of Christ as the bridegroom of the indi- 
vidual soul.” © “‘For the fullness of joy is to behold God in all.” *° 
‘He loveth all that shall be saved as it were all one soul.” ** And 
in this I saw matter of mirth; for our Lord, our Maker is so near 
to us and in us and we in Him.” ** “We know verily He hath us 
all in Himself beclosed.” ® “Highly ought we to rejoice that God 
dwelleth in our soul and much more highly ought we to rejoice 
that our soul dwelleth in God.” © And Paul reaches a state where 
he can tell us: “And I live now not I; but Christ liveth in me.” * 
“For to me, to live is Christ.” * “Know ye not your own selves, 
that Christ Jesus is in you’? ® In his letter to the Corinthians he 
tells them: “Now you are the body of Christ and members of 
member.” ™ “Or know you not that your members are the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, who is in you? . . . Glorify and bear God in 
your body.” © 

The Epistles of St. Paul might be called the epistles of love, just 





51 Op. cit., p. 51. 


52 Ibid. 59 Ibid., p. 158. 
53 Rom. 6:4. 60 Ibid. 

54 Ibid., 7:6. 61 Gal. 2:20. 

55 Op. cit., p. 74. 62 Phil. 1:21. 

56 Julian of Norwich, op. cit., p. 87. 63 II Cor. 13:5. 
57 Ibid., p. 87. 6£T Cor. 12:27. 


58 Ibid., p. 93, 212. 65 Tbid., 6:19 f. 
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as Dame Julian’s work is called the Revelations of Divine love. 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” ® ““Who then shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” ™ “And now there remain faith, hope, 
and charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” © 
This text reminds us of Julian’s words: ‘““Thus charity keepeth us 
in faith, and hope, and hope leadeth us in charity, and at the end 
of all shall be charity.” ® She is made to realize God’s meaning in 
his revelations to her. ““Wouldst thou witten thy Lord’s meaning 
in this thing? Wit it well. Love was his meaning.” 

The similarity between Julian and St. Paul is of especial inter- 
est to scholars in mysticism. Interest in this likeness, however, 
should not be confined to such scholars, since both Holy Scripture 
and the mystical life are the concern of every Catholic. Holy 
Church exhorts us to read the Bible every day. The mystical ex- 
perience, we are told, is the normal flowering of Christian living. 
To reach maturity it is no doubt most profitable to nourish our 
souls, as did the saints, on the word of God. It may be within His 
plan to so enlighten our minds through the reading of His words, 
that our wills are brought into that perfect union with His from 
which the experimental knowledge of His presence normally pro- 
ceeds. No matter what the result may be, however, we cannot but 
be holier if we humbly read the Scriptures and allow God to 
speak to our souls from its pages. The Revelations of Divine Love 
would seem to prove this. 





66 Rom. 13:10. 

67 Ibid., 8:35. 

68TI Cor. 13:13. 
69 Op. cit., p. 242. 
70 Op. cit., p. 244. 
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Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


HE third national meeting of the Franciscan teaching sister- 
hoods, held at Sacred Heart Academy, Buffalo, N. Y., in 
November, 1954, was but another example of the outstanding 
work being done by the Franciscan Order in the United States to 
promote among its members a spirit truly based upon that of 
their seraphic founder, yet adapted to meet the needs of a modern 
apostolate. This meeting was devoted to an exposition of Marian 
devotion in Franciscan life, and conferences were delivered on 
such subjects as ““The position of the Blessed Mother in the Fran- 
ciscan Theological Synthesis,” by the Reverend Cyril Shircel, 
O.F.M., College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois, and ‘““The Role of 
Mary in the Spiritual Formation of the Franciscan Religious,” 
by the Reverend Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., director of the 
Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. The first of these 
annual meetings, with the general theme of “Franciscan Educa- 
tion,” was held at the College of St. Francis, Joliet, in 1952; the 
second, in the following year, at Alverno College, Milwaukee, on 
the subject of “Theology in Daily Life.’ Proceedings of the first 
two meetings have been published by the Franciscan Educational 
Conference (Sister’s division ) . 
Two Summer courses are conducted for Franciscan Sisters and 
are specifically designed to promote the formation of a true Fran- 
ciscan spirituality: one at the Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaven- 
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ture University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; the other at the College 
of St. Francis, Joliet. In the Institute the basic three year course 
includes: 1) fundamental concepts and doctrine of Franciscan 
spirituality; 2) Franciscan prayer; 3) Franciscan living (com- 
munity life, problems of the apostolate, and the like). In addition 
there is a three year course of explanation of the rule of St. Fran- 
cis for the Third Order Regular and a course in the life, sources, 
and writings of St. Francis. 

As for the training of members of the First Order of the Friars 
Minor, both novices and clerics, in Franciscan spirituality, their 
new general constitutions, promulgated in April of last year, pro- 
vide for a very definite program of indoctrination in such matters 
as the sources of their peculiar spirituality, its basic doctrines, the 
life and writings of St. Francis, and a commentary on the rule. 
Indicative of the forward looking character of these revised con- 
stitutions is the provision that candidates for.the Order must pro- 
vide medical testimony as to both bodily and mental health (Art. 
22, no. 5). 

Of great value in this overall program is The Cord, a four- 
year-old monthly magazine devoted to Franciscan spirituality and 
published by the Franciscan Institute under the sponsorship of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference. 


DEDICATED LIFE IN THE WORLD 


Those who have been devoting themselves to the promotion of 
secular institutes have announced in the fall, 1954, issue of their 
Bulletin a vastly extended scope of interest. In addition to their 
continued interest in that work, they have undertaken the task of 
making known what is termed the “dedicated life in the world.” 
This includes any form of dedicated life, whether lived by the 
unaffiliated individual who follows the counsel of perfect chas- 
tity or takes a private vow, or by members of societies which lack 
some of the requisites for being true secular institutes. The reasons 
ior the Bulletin’s extension in scope are twofold: (1) The recog- 
nition of the dedication by vowed celibacy as a true vocation in 
itself by the Holy Father in his recent encyclical on holy virgin- 
ity demands a wider promulgation of knowledge concerning this 
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vocation, (2) The furtherance of secular institutes often requires 
education of prospective members as to the value of any form of 
dedicated secular life. ‘The annual conference on secular institutes, 
held during February in Chicago, included many talks on this 
dedicated life in the world. Since every parish, large or small, has 
many members leading a celibate life in the world, pastors and 
others charged with the direction of such souls should find the 
information published on this subject of invaluable assistance. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Reverend Joseph E. Haley, 
C.S.C., Box 67, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


A RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR 


In the March, 1954, issue of Review for Religious it was sug- 
gested that superiors and subjects pool their experience regarding 
those matters which they felt were of assistance in the governing 
of religious communities. Although dissatisfied with the response, 
the editors did publish in the November issue several responses. 
One point, taken from the notes of a priest “experienced as a 
superior and retreat-director”’ seems especially well taken, name- 
ly, the primacy of the spiritual in the government of religious: 


The chief duty of the superior is, in and through his government, 
to maintain the spirit of the institute, the faithful observance of the 
Rule, so that he can hand on to his successor a community which has 
suffered no diminution of the religious spirit as embodied in this 
particular institute. 

For this reason the superior must know the Rule thoroughly, the 
written rules, their implications, the tradition of the community; con- 
sequently he should frequently meditate upon the Rule in his mental 
prayer, endeavor to penetrate the mind of the founder, whom he 
should look upon as one inspired by God to lead souls to perfection 
along this particular path. 

This maintenance of the religious spirit is particularly difficult in 
our times. A revolution is going on, not only in politics, art, and in- 
dustry, but also in the moral outlook of men. There is a revolt against 
tradition, against submission, a craving for ease and comfort, for in- 
dependence in judgment. Parental authority is at a low ebb. Men are 
eager for news, for sights and sounds. Calm of spirit, control of the 
imagination are difficult; worldliness is in the air we breathe. Hence 
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mental prayer is extraordinarily difficult. Self-denial, “a desire to have 
less rather than more,” is equally difficult. Even if these things are 
acquired in the novitiate they are apt to be a mere veneer that does 
not wear well amid the worldliness of modern life. 

Yet it remains true that the two props upon which the spiritual, and 
therefore the religious, life rests are prayer (chiefly mental) and pen- 
ance (self-denial). Without these there can be no religious spirit. 
Therefore in his government the superior must see to it above all 
things that the spiritual life is not self-sustaining. It is kept alive and 
vigorous by the constant, faithful, daily use of the means, which are 
the spiritual exercises prescribed by rule and custom. 

Therefore, again, every superior, in the interests of his own gov- 
ernment, and in the highest interest of the institute, must see to it 
as a sacred duty that each and every one of his subjects is given the 
full time each day to attend properly to his spiritual exercises. No 
superior may, in conscience, assign such an amount of work, or such 
hours to a member of the community that the orderly performance 
of the community exercises becomes habitually or even frequently 
impossible. The call to the religious life is a call to religious perfec- 
tion, first and foremost, and only secondarily to perform a certain 
kind of work to which this community devotes itself. 


IRISH SANCTITY 


Doctrine and Life is providing its readers with a keen analysis 
of Irish spirituality in the series on ‘““The Irish Way,” a paper read 
by the Reverend Ambrose Crofts, O.P., at the Dominican convo- 
cation of spirituality, held at Salamanca, Spain, in May, 1954. The 
first installment, appearing in the October-November number of 
that publication, sets forth the secret of Irish sanctity in typical 
Gaelic simplicity: 


The strong feature of religiousness may well be accepted as the 
most characteristic note of Irish spirituality and the main source of 
the nation’s mysticism. . . . Religion presents the wayfarer with a way 
of becoming holy, and that way is a typically Irish way. It is a very 
simple way. St. Thomas goes so far as to identify it with holiness. His 
argument is that all things which belong to the worship of God must 
be regarded as holy, such as altars, chalices, etc. So man also must 
keep pure the mind which through religion he desires to raise to God. 
The religious man must be saintly, and the saintly man must be reli- 
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gious. Instinctively Irish Catholics form a like criterion of holiness. 
The good living Irish Catholic is above all else a ‘church-goer.’ The 
more he frequents the Church the holier is he expected to be. The 
building we call the church is the center of all goodness. It is the 
house of God, and for that reason the house of the faithful as well. It 
occupies a predominant place in Irish Catholic life. . . . In all this we 
may be accused of over-emphasizing externals. But whilst granting 
that there is always a danger of mistaking the merely mechanical in 
forms of devotions for the essential inner life, we must with St. Thom- 
as give due value to exterior acts of worship. . . . In the light of the 
facts stated a first conclusion may be drawn regarding the ‘Irish Way.’ 
There exists a striking and nationwide practice of religion in Ireland. 
So universal and so evident an observance must of its nature bear 
characteristic fruits of holiness. 











Book Reviews 


CATHERINE OF SIENA 

By Sigrid Undset 

Translated by Kate Austin-Lund 
Sheed and Ward, 293 pages, $3.50. 


MY SERVANT, CATHERINE 

By Arrigo Levasti 

Translated by Dorothy M. White 
The Newman Press, 406 pages, $4.00. 


The life of the great mystic of Siena has often been presented for the 
inspiration of devout souls (Drane, Butler, Anthony, Curtayne, Joergen- 
sen). It has been dramatized (Bondini, Nagle) ; 1t was brought within the 
comprehension of the young (Forbes, Eaton). And of course it constituted 
a challenge to critical scholars (Gardner) long before Robert Fawtier 
published his devastating Sainte Catherine de Sienne: Essai de critique 
des sources: * Sources hagiographiques (1921); ** Les Oeuvres (1929). 
But American readers know little or nothing of the veritable avalanche 
of literature that followed its appearance, and they know of Fawtier’s 
work itself only in so far as it came to be utilized, on the occasion of the 
centenary of the Saint’s birth, by a Catholic journalist who took it on an 
excursion into the field of historical criticism and mysticism. And a sorry 
mess he made of the woman, the saint, the mystic. 

The unfortunate impression created by this well-intentioned, but mis- 
chievous, biography can now be removed. A compatriot of Joergensen, 
and like him a convert, the famed Danish writer Sigrid Undset, shortly 
before her death in 1949, completed a life of Catherine of Siena which 
has now been translated. Guided by her knowledge of the Middle Ages 
and aided by her womanly intuition, she has with rare literary skill re- 
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clothed the most marvelous woman of the Ages of Faith in garments of 
brilliant hue. If she knew of the recent letteratura cateriniana, she either 
ignored it or was not influenced thereby, for she depended solely upon the 
traditional contemporary biographical sources, plus some good common 
sense. The result is an historical sketch of the traditional Catherine— 
vivid, vital, moving—but devoid of that sentimentalism that too often 
marred the beauty of some previous portraits of the Saint. Nor was any 
attempt made to explain the mystical phenomena that played so promi- 
nent a role in Catherine’s life. The facts are simply and beautifully re- 
lated; and the reader is left to reap such fruit as his own musings and 
meditations may inspire. 

My Servant, Catherine, however, is quite a different book. The author, 
Arrigo Levasti, a well-known Italian philosopher and historian, is also an 
authority on medieval spirituality and mysticism. His work, therefore, is 
not merely a biographical study, but essays to peer into the very soul of 
the Saint in an attempt to discover and portray her intimate personality. 
It may well be called a “psychological biography” of the Sienese mystic. 
The enforced retirement of the author during the Fascist regime, and his 
sufferings during the Nazi occupation of Italy, enabled him to devote 
himself with the utmost sympathy to the study of a soul who also lived 
in tragic times. He has succeeded in making Catherine the vibrant, strong, 
living personality that manifests itself in her writings—a woman for 
whom God, His glory and His children, and especially His Bride the 
Church, constituted the very marrow of her bones, the very breath of 
her life. He left no phase of her life unexplored, and yet there is no 
pedantry apparent in the critical study of the letteratura cateriniana 
which his researches made necessary, for he saw and judged it all. And as 
Pére Mandonnet predicted (L’Année Dominicaine, Février, 1923, p. 52) 
thirty years ago, when Fawtier threw down the gauntlet for a critical ex- 
amination of the life of the Saint, the traditional Catherine has not suf- 
fered. She has, in fact, emerged all the greater as a woman, a saint, a 
mystic, for having been subjected over many years to the most searching 
of critical analyses, and by scores of scholars. 

It is to be regretted that the translator did not reproduce the entire 
bibliography Levasti appended to his work, and especially his running 
commentary on the more important and critical studies. So smoothly does 
the story read that only thus would the general reader come to a reali- 
zation of the fact that this is a total re-evaluation of the life of St. Cather- 
ine in the light of new evidence. 


JAMEs BERNARD WALKER, O.P. 
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THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 
By John Farrow 
Sheed and Ward, 242 pages, $3.50. 


In a foreword to this new life of Saint Thomas More, the author makes 
clear his objectives: ‘The reader will soon discover that my aim was not 
to write an exhaustive biography in the conventional sense, but to tell 
a story in general terms of a man and his friends and his enemies; his 
time and circumstances; a story of tenderness and violence and tragedy, 
and, above all, a story of courage and example.” 


The story of Thomas More is one which has a compelling interest for 
our times because it tells of a man elected to defend his religious and 
moral convictions in an age when society was torn by fears and doubts 
and uncertainties, not unlike the forces which are today confusing and 
terrifying men. As Thomas More was dying, victim of a monarch’s tyran- 
ny and master of his own deep faith in “Christ’s Catholic known 
Church,” he expressed in words at once poignant and triumphant, the 
hopeless conflict between loyalties which existed in sixteenth century 
England: “I die the King’s good servant, but God’s first.” 

In our day, over four hundred years after the death of More, when the 
very foundations of Western civilization are trembling under pressures 
from atheistic Communism, the life and death of Thomas More offer 
courage and inspiration. That his story has contemporary appeal is evi- 
dent from the number of biographies and studies of More and his works 
which have appeared since his canonization in 1935. 

John Farrow’s recent contribution to this long list of Moreana has the 
merit of an unusually sprightly, interesting manner in the relation of facts, 
gleaned almost entirely from source materials; it is the man Thomas 
More who emerges vital and admirable; historic personages and events 
serve merely as background for the “strange, eventful history” of one of 
the most attractive and lovable characters in world history.” 

Rarely has there been an individual who combined in himself such 
unique qualities of mind and heart, such unusual achievements for the 
good of his contemporaries, and so remarkable a reputation for future 
ages. 

It is a delightful picture which Mr. Farrow paints of the sagacity, 
humor, and kindness of More as prudent husband and father in his 
household, as great humanist directing his son and daughters and re- 
luctant-to-learn wife in the study of the classics. His domestic virtues were 
equalled, if not surpassed, by his legal acumen as lord chancellor and his 
diplomatic astuteness as an ambassador for King Henry VIII, who so 
loved the companionship of his Chancellor that he sometimes sent for 
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him in order to enjoy the charm of his conversation and company. In 
addition to his domestic and public virtues, Thomas More was a Chris- 
tian, who not only practiced penances and set aside regular daily hours 
for prayer, but who always acted in such a way that the sophisticated 
gallants of Henry’s court received inspiration from a man who so assid- 
uously lived his religious beliefs. Even More’s close friend, Erasmus, felt 
himself unequal to an adequate description of him and confessed in one 
of his letters: “For indeed I do not think it more easy to make a likeness 
of More than of Alexander the Great or of Achilles; neither were those 
heroes more worthy of immortality.” 


In Chapter VI the author analyzes the structure and composition of 
More’s Utopia and makes clear the reasons why the book has been so 
frequently misinterpreted in the centuries succeeding its first appearance 
in 1516. “No one can be certain where this powerful, humorous mind is 
merely enjoying itself, where it is wholly serious.” No better example of 
this ambiguity was ever given than in our own time when a member of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Republics wrote 
to the Sisters of Beaufort Street Convent in London (on the site of More’s 
Chelsea home), and asked for information concerning that “great com- 
munist,” Thomas More. Professor R. W. Chambers, the most renowned 
twentieth century scholar of More, was so amused at this request that he 
composed a quatrain which he quoted in a lecture this reviewer once 
heard him deliver at Oxford: 


When the Bolshe has blown the bourgoisie with gunnery 
And steeped their hands in capitalists’ gore; 

They seek for conversation with a nunnery 

On the merits of the Blessed Thomas More. 


More, who so thoroughly loved a good joke, must certainly have been 
merry in heaven over that one. 

In a pseudo-trial, which immediately brings to the contemporary read- 
er’s mind similar violations of justice behind the Iron Curtain, Thomas 
More, the greatest representative of the legal profession in his century, 
was adjudged guilty of death for treason. Instead of the bitterness which 
might so naturally have found expression in his answer to the sentence 
of his judges, Thomas More prayed, “Almighty God preserve and de- 
fend the King’s Majesty and send him good counsel.” On the scaffold 
he not only forgave his executioners, but tried to alleviate their distress 
by a jocularity which was as fresh and keen as in his best days. 

This is a story for the layman and the theologian, for the general 
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reader and the historian, for the lawyer and the client, for the father 
and the child; the consensus of all after the reading must be 


“He was a man, take him for all in all. 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 


StisTER Mary Cyri.ue, O.P. 


THE WAY 
By Msgr. Joseph M. Escriva 
Scepter, 245 pages, $2.25. 


Msgr. Escriva was born in Spain in 1902 and ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1925. Three years later he founded the Opus Dei, which has the 
distinction of being the first Secular Institute to receive approbation from 
Rome. By the time it received final approval in 1950, there were over 
one hundred houses of Opus Dei throughout the world. That a man so 
young should have founded a new type of life is in itself remarkable; 
that this new state of perfection should have spread so quickly through- 
out the Church is evident proof that many souls have been awaiting a_ f 
modern adaptation of the evangelical life. 

By far the majority of the members of Opus Dei are professional peo- 
ple—teachers, engineers, lawyers, doctors, nurses, etc., who make pro- 
fession of poverty, chastity, and obedience and live in community. They 
dedicate themselves to God and the apostolate but remain in the world, 
working at their various professions and, in a sense, sanctifying them- 
selves through the world at the same time that they strive to Christianize 
their environment. oi 

The present book is only one of several that have come from the pen 
of Msgr. Escriva. It has been translated into numerous languages and 
has sold over 100,000 copies in Europe alone. A small book, it will re- 
mind the reader of the Imitation of Christ, but it is modern in every 
way. It is a book to be read in snatches, for it is provocative of medita- ff 
tion and good resolutions. 

Possessing the insight and incisiveness that is characteristic of Spanish 
spiritual writers, Msgr. Escriva knows how to inspire without becoming 
sentimental, to instruct without being pedantic, and to correct without 
wounding. His book is written for our generation and it deserves the wid- 
est possible distribution, especially among young men and women of 
every walk of life. 

Cardinal Stritch has written a warm and friendly Foreword, in which 
he states: “It is not a book that one takes up and reads all the way 
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through at one sitting. It is the sort of book which one keeps in his room, 
perhaps carries in his pocket and takes out to read a point from it and 
then piously turns over that point in his mind until there comes to light 
a resolution.” 

Jorpan AumANN, O.P. 


ST. BRIGID OF IRELAND 
By Alice Curtayne 
Sheed & Ward, 122 pages, $2.00. 


This pleasant little book, pungent with memories of the fifth century 
nun whose fascination has not been dimmed by the centuries—“Mary 
of the Gael” she has been called for ages—might have had two irresist- 
ible contemporary introductions to recommend to the modern reader 
the story of a great Irish-woman who was at the same time a “Mitred 
Abbess” and a dairy-maid-shepherdess. A suitable frontispiece would 
have been “St. Brigid,” painted by Gabriel Hayes. She is standing in a 
grassy field, wearing a light-colored tunic of homespun belted in with a 
rope and turned up as if for walking more easily, a capacious dark man- 
tle with a hood suggestive of a nun’s wimple, and a largish straw hat, 
sandles on her unstockinged feet, and a staff in her hand that is like both 
a walking stick and a crozier; in the other hand, she carries a leather- 
covered book which could easily be one of the beautiful manuscripts 
written and illuminated in her monastery of Kildare. In this imagined 
portrait, a modern painter gives life to the story of Brigid of Ireland, 
who by her faith, chastity, and charity nurtured the seeds of faith sown 
by St. Patrick and prepared Ireland for its flowering as the Isle of Saints 
and Scholars. Gabriel Hayes’ picture accents, as does Miss Curtayne’s 
book, the rare combination of an invigorating pastoral life and a devo- 
tion to learning and art. 

This reviewer’s second “frontispiece” to this most recent work of Miss 
Curtayne is a poem from the pen of one who has not hitherto appeared 
in the role of hagiographer, the enchanting versifier, Phyllis McGinley, 
whose verse called ““The Giveaway,” has with fine subtlety penetrated the 
secret of Bridgid’s romantic life and fame, her triumphant charity. 


An easy touch 

For poor and lowly, 
She gave so much 
And grew so holy 
That when she died 
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Of years and fame, 

The countryside 

Put on her name 

And still the Isles of Erin fidget 

With generous girls named Bride or Bridget. 


In the story of the Irish saint, immediate successor to St. Patrick, whose 
cult is known all over Europe, whose fascination has always been world- 
wide, it is hardly possible now to separate the legendary and the factual. 
No biography can therefore be definitive. Miss Curtayne’s might have 
been called “A Spray of Irish Fioretti,” her own title for one of the too 
brief chapters. Omitting some of the more picturesque anecdotes, such 
as one which records that St. Brigid once hung her mantle on a sunbeam, 
Miss Curtayne makes a judicious selection of strongly supported tradi- 
tions and “Fioretti” so that we see Brigid as a fifth-century St. Teresa, 
founding convents all over Ireland, after her first establishment at Kil- 
dare had become the seed of a bishopric; traveling the roads of Ireland 
in all weathers, for the love of Christ; encouraging schools of letters and 
art; yet never far removed from the simple agricultural life character- 
istic of Ireland’s bishops, monks, and saints, never absolved from the 
rustic duties of caring for sheep, milking, and making butter and ale. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Brigid started a Women’s Revolution: she 
introduced convent life in Ireland, and her daughters in Christ num- 
bered thousands; yet she was content to work with sheep and cows, she 
turned her hand to every homely duty. It is this rare combination em- 
phasized by Miss Curtayne which makes St. Brigid of Ireland a chal- 
lenge and a delight to modern readers. 

SIsTER Jui, O.P. 


BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 
By Michel de Saint-Pierre 


Translated from the French by Edward Fitzgerald 
Farrar, Straus, 267 pages, $3.50. 


Bernadette Soubirous—honored at Lourdes in the year 1858 by sev- 
eral visitations of the Blessed Virgin—in religion Sr. Marie-Bernard— 
departed this life in the motherhouse of the Sisters of Charity at Nevers 
on April 16, 1879 in the 36th year of her age and in the 12th year of her 
religious profession. 


Thus reads an unpretentious tombstone at the Convent of St. Gildard 
at Nevers, France, and throughout his biography, Bernadette and 
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Lourdes, Michel de Saint-Pierre highlights this very quality of simplicity 
which clung—in spite of notoriety and the most severe temptations to 
vanity—to Bernadette Soubirous. This new factual account of the Lourdes 
story may disappoint those whose only acquaintance with the Saint is 
through Franz Werfel’s Song of Bernadette, but it will be welcomed with 
delight by those who wish to know the unadulterated facts concerning 
the case which stimulated the most vituperative comments from the “en- 
lightened” press of nineteenth century France. The facts are lucidly set 
forth—with the metriculous attention to detail typical of the French— 
in this biographical triptych. 

In Part I, “The Visions,” Bernadette is introduced. She is the Berna- 
dette known to the populace of Lourdes, the tiny, fifteen-year-old, 
asthmatic daughter of Francois Soubirous, the poorest man in town. The 
account of the visions, the reactions of clergy and press, and the final 
pronouncement of the Church follow one another in rapid succession 
until one feels at last that he has a clear grasp on the story which aroused 
a furor whose repercussions are more vigorous now, almost one hundred 
years later, than they were at the time. 

Part II, “The Silence,” follows Bernadette behind cloister walls. She 
is even more the unaffected, unspectacular child who answered, with the 
clarity and grace of a Joan of Arc the questions of the incredulous clergy, 
but who now sets her sights on the true road to sanctity which is to be 
travelled. A great humility and devotion to obedience characterize Ber- 
nadette’s whole life, but these last few years at the Convent at Saint 
Gildard brought these virtues to near perfection. Privileged to make use 
of Bernadette’s hitherto unpublished “private notebook,” Michel de 
Saint-Pierre prints excerpts which prove, as concretely as the miracle, the 
evidence of God’s grace working in the soul of the unlettered girl. 

Part III, “Epilogue—Crowds and ‘Miracles,’” looks briefly at the be- 
ginnings of what is today the most visited shrine in the world. For those 
who have made a pilgrimage to Lourdes, this book will clarify the con- 
fused impressions gleaned from the shrine, the pamphlets, and the muse- 
um. For those who wish to go, there could be no better preparation, and 
for those who have either no opportunity or no desire to visit this spot 
so evidently blessed by our Lord through His Blessed Mother, Bernadette 
and Lourdes offers the occasion of a spiritual pilgrimage, for although 
not all of us are blessed with holy visions, we are all called to be saints. 


Mary ANN VERMEREN 
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